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PORTRAIT OF MADAME DEMOREST. 





MADAME DEMOREST. 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY ROCKWOOD. 
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HO has not heard of the intelligent, 
sprightly, ingenious, and viva- 

vious Madame Demorest? What is it 
that has given her the power to acquire 
so extended areputation? Is she really 
great, or is she simply fortunate—lucky? 





In the American sense of the word, she 
is “smart.” In the English sense, she is 
“clever.” Working for the public, in a 
certain sense, she belongs to the public, 
and now we present her to each reader 
of the Purenotocicat JournaL. ‘‘ Mrs. 
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Brown, permit me to introduce to you 
Madame Demorest.” “ Madame Dem- 
orest, this is Mrs. Brown, who desires to 
make your acquaintance.” [The ladies 
bow, shake hands, and each is glad to 
meet the other.] The Madame feels 
quite at home among the JourNat read- 
ers, and will be kindly invited to stay. 
And now, instead of talking about the 
weather, we will talk about each other. 


Madame D. What a very interesting 
Journal the Parenotocicat has be- 
come! Its talk about heads, faces, and 
character interests me much. I have 
sometimes felt curious to know what 
you would say of me. 

Editor. You are a good subject for 
analysis. Your features are well cut, 
distinct, well defined, and easily read. 
The shape of the head [she takes down 
her hair] and the general contour and 
“ make up” indicate that you are your 
father’s child ; that is, you inherit much 
of his firmness, decision of character, 
and self-esteem, which gives you confi- 
dence and self-reliance, love of liberty, 
executiveness, force, ambition, desire .for 
promotion, and a practical business in- 
tellect. You may have your mother’s 
sympathy, affection and devotion, intui- 
tion, sensitiveness, taste, etc. That 
prominent chin indicates, among other 
traits and conditions, great recuperative 
power. The nose is not only defensive but 
slightly aggressive ; its prominence and 
point show culture and a well-developed 
character; the nostrils are well marked, 
showing excellent breathing power. The 
bright, black eye is very expressive and 
penetrating. There is amiability, mirth, 
and affection in the mouth and lips. The 
abundant black hair, the olive tint of 
complexion, and the prominent features 
indicate a predominance of the motive 
and mental temperaments. 

Madame D. possesses great activity 
and great powers of endurance. She 
has taste, skill, constructiveness, method, 





application, enterprise. She is kindly, 
just, generous, hopeful, trusting, believ- 
ing, and religiously disposed. If she 
“studies to please,” it is in order that 
she may thereby beautify and improve. 
Such a nature can not live an idle life, 
and she is happiest when most fully oc- 
eupied. She can write, teach, invent, 
cut, make, and with practice she could 
draw, paint, and model. In short, she 
is every way a wide-awake, go-a-head, 
self-helpful, energetic, and efficient lady. 
If it be objected to, that she is a leader 
of the fashions, we reply that she seeks 
to bring common sense and comfort, 
rather than expense and show, to the 
many fashionable sufferers. Her dresses 
will fit and prove becoming. What is 
prettier, in the way of ladies’ attire, than 
the short dresses of to-day which she 
has done so much toward introducing 
into general use ? 

Here is a biographical sketch of Ma- 
dame Demorest. 

The lady who has the industry, courage, 
tact, and talent to do the very things which 
so many other ladies talk about and write 
about, is a public benefactor. She shows 
beyond controversy that woman is man’s equi- 
valent. In the face of adverse events, she 
grapples with difficulties which would dis- 
hearten any commonplace person. Joan of 
Arc, inspired with an idea of patriotism, kindled 
the spirit of enthusiasm in the hearts of her 
countrymen, and led them on to battle and 
victory. Grace Darling, seeing men and women 
on board of a wreck, tossed from wave to wave 
and in danger of being overwhelmed in the 
merciless waters, pushed her little boat from 
the beach and, seizing the oars, hastened to the 
rescue of her suffering fellow-mortals. Florence 
Nightingale, visiting the sick and wounded 
soldiers in hospital and camp, won a reputation 
Wellington might envy, and at the same time she 
touched tenderly the hearts of the heroes whose 
wounds she dressed, so that they kissed her 
shadow when it fell upon their pillows. These 
were all womanly women and have aided vastly 
in the grand work of educating and elevating 
the race. Madame Demorest, doing an im- 
mense business; Anna Dickinson, making elo- 
quent speeches; Kate Field, writing brilliant 
essays, are aiding the great work of reform 
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and lifting their sex to a higher plane of 
civilization and culture. All thinking men 
and women who seek to make the world better 
than they found it, hail such heroines as Mrs. 
Howe, the author of the best battle hynin of 
modern letters, and Mrs. Lucretia Mott, the 
aged champion of the oppressed, as the most 
illustrious teachers of mankind. The subject 
of this sketch was born at Saratoga Springs, 
New York, in 1825. She is the daughter of 
Henry D. Curtis, and the eldest of a large family, 
all of whom received the advantages of a liberal 
education. Her parents still reside on the old 
homestead in the suburbs of the town. Miss 
E. Louise Curtis, (Madame Demorest’s maiden 
name,) not satisfied with the dull routine of 
village life, sought opportunities to enlarge her 
sphere of action and usefulness. She loved 
the country with its enchanting landscapes, the 
music of flowing waters, the songs of birds, the 
sisterhoods of flowers, the simple habits of the 
people, and especially that part of the country 
in which she lived, because it was classic 
ground, covered with historical associations. 
Saratoga county is sacred soil, because it has 
been baptized with the best blood of the nation. 

When she was eighteen years of age, her 
parents, after much solicitation on her part, 
yielded to her wishes and permitted her to 
begin life on her own account, instead of the 
usual apprenticeship in an establishment. They 
furnished her with means with which to com- 
mence business, and provided her with an 
assistant, a professional lady from a neighbor- 
ing city, to aid her and give the instruction 
she needed in the technical details of her 
chosen profession. Miss Curtis thinking she 
had acquired all the knowledge of her art 
which village experience could give, left her 
country store after a year’s triai, and accepted 
an engagement to enter upon a wider sphere 
of business in the beautiful city of Troy, 
where she remained for a considerable time, 
winning the confidence’ of those with whom 
she associated, and showing plainly that she 
had the ability to manage affairs and deserv- 
ed to rank with those who are “born to 
lead and control.” Her next engagement made 
her superintendent of a large establishment, 
where she continued to educate herself for a 
better position and a higher destiny. After two 
or three visits to New York and ashort sojourn 
at the West, she finally returned to the great 
commercial metropolis; for women and men 
of great commercial and financial skill gravi- 
tate toward the great centers of trade, as 
naturally as particles of steel fly to the magnet. 





In New York she soon after married Mr. 
Demorest, a gentleman whose happy tempera- 
ment and broad and generous nature enabled 
him to appreciate her rare business qualities. 
His active energy and experience joined to 
her taste, artistic skill, and foresight, enabled 
them to establish a grand emporium of fashion 
in America. The amount of skill and labor 
united with untiring perseverance, and the 
employment of several hundred persons re- 
quisite for this vast undertaking, would have 
appalled most people, but like Napoleon cross- 
ing the Alps, they were determined to make 
seeming impossibilities possible. 

Madame Demorest, aware of the importance 
of advertising, determined to have the very 
best styles, and to let the public know the fact. 
In this way she won for her fashionable em- 
porium a reputation which reached across the 
continent and to the capitals of Europe. She 
opened branch houses of the New York em- 
porium in the most important cities and towns 
in all parts of the country. Her business now 
penetrates every village, town, and city in all the 
States and Territories of the Union. Madame 
Demorest not only imported, designed, and 
arranged fashions for ladies, but she made a 
specialty of designs and patterns for the entire 
wardrobe of girls, boys, and infants. She also 
invented many. new improvements in articles 
connected with ladies’ and children’s dress, 
for which she has obtained letters patent, and 
which have become very popular, and are being 
sold in large quantities by the trade. 

In 1860 Madame Demorest issued the first 
number of the Quarterly Mirror of Fashions, 
a journal which became very popular, and in 
the short space of three years achieved a circu- 
lation of sixty thousand copies. During this 
time Mr. Demorest published the New York 
Illustrated News, and the two publications were 
eventually consolidated into Demorest’s Illus- 
trated Monthly and Mme. Demorest’s Mirror of 
Fashions. The new publication soon became 
a great favorite, and its circulation increased 
rapidly and continually. It is now one of the 
most widely circulated monthlies in America. 
Many of the most popular and distinguished 
writers of prose and verse make it the medium 
of their best efforts. It is finely printed, cle- 
gantly illustrated, and full of the most interest- 
ing matter in all the various departments. Mme. 
Demorest has occupied a large share of vublic 
attention by her active interest in all the bene- 
volent movements of the day, especially where 
woman’s interests were predominant. She was 
also one of the original projectors of the club 
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of ladies known as Sorocis, and now holds the 
position of treasurer in the club. 

In person Madame Demorest is tall, erect, 
and symmetrical. Her finely formed head is 
crowned with heavy dark hair. Her face is of 
the French type of beauty, and lit up with a 
pair of keen black eyes which kindle with 
electric light when excited in conversation. 
She writes easily, and her sentences are com- 
pact, terse, and vigorous. At the time when 
the subject of woman’s labor and wages was 
the excitiug topic of the N. Y. daily press, a 
series of well-timed and logical articles from her 
pen on the practical relation of capital and labor 
settled the controversy. Were she to devote 
her mind to letters, she would soon create for 
herself an enviable position among the notice- 
able writers of the day. She is, at the present 
time, one of the foremost business women in 
this country or in the world. She has in her 
employment a large number of women, all 
under her supervision, and she manages them 
quietly, having her own way without assuming 
to control and govern. The dignity of her 
manner commands the respect of her subordi- 
nates, and her kind, generous, womanly treat- 
ment of them wins their esteem and love. In 
connection with another lady of ability and 
experience she has just added to her labors and 
responsibilities tle task of an entirely new 
business. She has embarked in an extensive 
tea trade. Her associate, with an abundant 
capital, has already started for China, to pur- 
chase directly from the producers, and in a few 
months she will be sending the luxuries of the 
Flowery Land to every town and hamlet now 
reached by her magazines and fashions. 


~—- 40% 


WHAT CAN I DO BEST? 





BOOK-KEEPING 





HEN a young man, desiring a situation 

that is pleasant and profitable, looks 
through the range of business occupations, 
and finds one man sweating and begrimed 
with dust and dirt, toiling at some laborious 
trade, he instinctively recoils; but when he 
finds another, in a cool and airy office or 
store, neatly dressed, of gentle manners, with 
everything tidy, quiet, and respectable about 
him, perhaps waiting upon a customer, dis- 
posing of some article of elegance or luxury, 
or perchance standing at a desk, with ledger 
and daybook open before him, and everything 
around wearing an air of wealth and quiet 









respectability, he is instinctively attracted 
to it, and a desire is awakened in him to be 
a salesman or a book-keeper. He does not 
inquire whether or not he is well adapted by 
nature, education, and habit to either posi- 
tion. He does not stop to analyze the pa- 
tience, the nerve-shattering labor, the head- 
work, the heartaches, the rivalries, the com- 
petitions, frets, and jealousies which may form 
a part of such an elegant life, as he imagines 
it to be. 

So long as business is done, there must be 
book-keeping. It requires brains and integ- 
rity, and a fair degree of talent and culture 
to fill such a position. It is important and 
respectable, and good men, and only good 
men, should fill such a post. What, then, is 
required to qualify a man to be a good book- 
keeper ? 

The temperament should have enough of 
the Mental to give a studious tendency as 
well as clearness and activity of mind. There 
should be also a good development of the 
Vital temperament,—not that phase of it 
which gives a man broad shoulders and a 
deep chest with a small abdomen, but that 
which gives one a rather large digestive 
apparatus and a tendency toward the lym- 
phatic, the quiet, the patient, the moderate. 
One who is not anxious to knock about and 
be here, there, and everywhere, but one who 
can bear confinement without weariness, 
and mental labor without nervousness. The 
plump, genial, easy-going man should be the 
book-keeper, yet he should have intellectual 
force enough to make him thoughtful and 
skillful. He does not need a large base of 
brain ; the less Combativeness and Destruct- 
iveness he has the better. 

It has often been a matter of question with 
us whether it was proper for stalwart, vigor- 
ous men to keep books—to stand or sit at a 
desk making a record of transactions when 
they are so well qualified to strike out man- 
fully and make transactions to be recorded. 
Why not give place to the lame, the slender, 
or to women who have the requisite brain 
and bodily strength for this vocation, and 
go out like men and win manly success in 
more active pursuits? A strong man with 
vigorous health and limbs, and brain enough 
to keep accounts, can rise above the best 
achievements of book-keeping as a profes- 
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sion. Those who are engaged in it should 
look beyond it, and work and hope for a 
higher, wider, and more remunerative place 
in the business world. We speak not merely 
of copyists and scribes who have no talent 
for anything else, but of those first-class 
accountants who have clear minds and 
strong bodies. These can grow out of, and 
advance higher than to record other persons’ 
transactions. He who possesses, in addition 
to the talents required by the accountant, 
those talents and forces which enable one 
to guide and control men, to wield large 
business operations, should make the con- 
tracts, mold and manage the customs, and 
let the record be made by others who can 
not, as yet, fill his place. 

In the matter of talent, the book-keeper 
should have an ample development of Cal- 
cutation, for this is indispensable to perform 
the necessary amount of figuring with accu- 
racy and dispatch. The book-keeper must 
not make mistakes, and if he have the genius 
to run up two or three columns of figures at 
the same time, and to work out rapidly in 
the head the calculations which are necessary 
in order to make extensions, all the better. 
He needs large Eventuality, that he may carry 
in his mind the history of the customers and 
the transactions of the house. If he fail in 
this, he will be always neglecting something 
which ought to be done, or doing wrongly 
many things. He should have large Order, 
to make him systematic and neat. His organs 
of Form and Constructiveness should be large, 
to give him the mechanical talent requisite 
for handsome penmanship, and the disposition 
to combine and tabulate the business in such 
a way that the transactions of different months 
and years can be spread out on a given page 
so as to show at a glance the aggregate and 
comparative business of months and years. 
Cautiousness should be large enough to keep 
the mind wakeful relative to dangers and 


mistakes ; and if the book-keeper have large 


Causality and Comparison, to give the neces- 


- sary generalizing judgment, combined with 


prudence, which is necessary to the practical 
guidance and management of business, he 
will be prepared to give a note of warning 
to the proprietors, who are absorbed in buy- 
ing and selling, whenever the capital has 
become too much spread, or when bills re- 





ceivable bear not the proper relation to bills 
payable. 

If one is merely a book-keeper, and simply 
makes a record of transactions without any 
comprehensive thought relative to the sound- 
ness of the business which his work represents, 
he will lack elements necessary to the high- 
est order of success. 

The book-keeper, moreover, should have 
enough Acquisitiveness and Conscientious- 
ness, the former to give a keen sense of the 
law of profit and loss, so that if business is 
going behindhand, or is conducted in a 
manner not profitable, he shall be apprised 
of it. It will also tend to make him sharp 
in making collections, and in seeing to it that 
his leniency does not damage theconcern. His 
Conscientiousness should give him unqualified 
integrity of purpose, especially if he have the 
position of cashier. With Conscientiousness 
and Cautiousness, to give prudence and integ- 
rity, and enough of Acquisitiveness and rea- 
soning power, to appreciate what is fit and 
proper to be done, a man will not be likely 
to permit himself to engage in any specula- 
tions, any use of other people’s money, even 
innocently, that might jeopard his reputation 
or the soundness of the house. Defalcations 
do not always begin with dishonesty, but 
with excessive Hope and deficient Caution. 
One who has in his very organization the 
feeling, “touch not, handle not” other peo- 
ple’s money for personal uses, has the right and 
only safe principle. Defalcations probably 
do not generally commence in rascality, but 
in that incautious, extra-hopeful riskiness 
which men sometimes permit themselves to 
indulge in. 

The book-keeper should have large Conti- 
nuity and Firmness, to give him patience and 
steadfastness. He should have Benevolence 
and Veneration, to give him kindness and 
respect, that he may be popular, conciliating, 
and placable. A man who has to make bills 
and receipt them, who has collections to 
make and moneys to disburse, needs nearly 
all the Christian graces to fill his position 
acceptably. If, like a bull-dog, he stands at 
the strong box and snarls at every man who 
presents a bill for payment, he does injustice 
to his employers, injury to the business, and 
renders himself unpopular, and all the pa- 
trons of the house unhappy. Affability, 
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courtesy, dignity, and deference on the part 
of a book-keeper will win respect, secure 
patronage, and lay the foundation of success, 





S a man is born, so is he. There isa 
bias given in birth which he never 
outgrows. Though the circumstances of life 
may change him vastly, yet he gets direction 
from the parental creative powers, as they 
combine to form life, and give impress to 
that life according to the manner in which 
they blend. If the blending of feelings be 
perfect, perfect results follow; if discords 
and ill-feelings prevail, what should we look 
for but children given to all sorts of vices ? 
Through this one great channel spring all 
the ills of society. The marriage relations 
underlie them all, and create all the murder- 
ers, robbers, villains, idiots, and insanities 
which now belong to the world. Such con- 
ditions are all foreign to the original design 
in the creation of man, and result from the 
violation of these higher laws of our being. 
Had there never been any transgression of 
the laws of being, humanity would now be 
perfect in all its developments; but, far away 
back in time, when reason and intellect be- 
gan to take the place of instinct, and selfish 
policy to usurp the place of love, then evil 
originated ; and in the transitional change 
which has since been slowly going on, man- 
kind have run mad with vice, and so cover- 
ed up their better natures in self-degrading 
abuses that they know not self or its right 
and proper uses. Were it not for the wisdom 
of Divine rule, this transitional state of man 
would have proved his ruin; but, amid all 
his ignorance and evil tendencies, there has 
been a Divine love implanted in his nature, 
to carry him steadily onward, and keep him 
ever ascending the steps of a natural order 
and progression. Now begins to dawn, how- 
ever, the age of reason and love, when man 
shall learn to know self by force of his mighty 
intellect, and to govern self by an understand- 
ing of the laws of his nature, and the great 
principles of truth inherent therein. He 
shall see wisdom displayed in every act of 
creation, and learn to appreciate fully the 
part he is to play in the universal whole, 
adapting himself thereto in strict accordance 
with the demands of nature and of Deity. 


CHARLES 8. WOODRUFF. 











Tue ten largest libraries in the United States, 
with the number of books in each, are as fol- 
lows: Library of Congress, 183,000; Boston 
Public Library, 153,000; Astor Library, New 
York, 138,000; Harvard Library, Cambridge, 
118,000; Mercantile Library, New York, 104,- 
500; Atheneum Library, Boston, 100,000 ; Phil- 
adelphia Library, 85,000; New York State Li- 
brary, Albany, 76,000; New York Society Li- 
brary, 57,000; Yale College Library, 50,000. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF GOD IN NATURE 
AND IN REVELATION. 


BY J. WEST NEVINS. 





“ And the whole earth was of one language, and of 
one speech.” —Genesis xi. 1. 
N the last analysis possible to the thinker, 
there seems to be but one substance in‘all 
nature, that which we ca!l matter. 

The most wonderful attribute of matter is, 
then, thought, or the power of perceiving the 
existence of that matter. 

Herein, we have expressed—God, as tho 
Thought, or self-conscious thinking power; 
and matter, as the substance upon which he 
acts; and from these two are evolved all the 
vast phenomena of creation. 

Whatever then exists materially is an ex- 
pression of the thought of the Universe; and 
this is the deathlessly imprinted language 
which immortal minds must ever study. In 
other words, the modifications of mutter that 
are revealed to our sensoriums by means of 
our bodily senses, are the expressions of the 
thoughts of the creative consciousness of 
Nature; and when we have mastered any 
form of this eternal and universal language, 
and thereby understand the thought behind 
it, we may, with the addition of practical 
or mechanical skill, repeat the processes of 
creation, and modify them, as far as is per- 
mitted in the scheme of Providence, to our 
own use. 

“Humanity,” says Pascal, “is a man who 
lives perpetually and learns continually.” 
Man, upon this planet, has been busy, since 
his creation, in studying this infinite lesson, 
which Nature the great school-mistress holds 
up to him in her ever-open book of revela- 
tions, in which he who runs may read. 

Much has been accomplished; but more 
yet remains to be done. The first steps have 
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been taken toward making this earth a more 
perfect human residence, a fit place for a god 
in the flesh to live in. The preliminary labor 
has perhaps been the hardest; as the rude 
encounter with the stern powers and laws 
of nature is as much more difficult to the 
body and more trying to the soul than that 
combat with them in which the intellect has 
learned to sway them to its own use; as the 
rude plow of early agriculture was a more 
trying instrument to handle than the modern 
steam machine, which, by the simple move- 
ment of a throttle valve, furrows in a day a 
surface of Mother Earth as large as an an- 
cient kingdom, and with an expenditure of 
muscular exertion within the power of an 
infant. 

The science to which this magazine is 
devoted furnishes a striking illustration of 
man’s progress in the study of the universal 
language of Nature. Men are ideographers, 
or thought-symbols, in that symbolical mode 
of expression; and Gall, like Champollion, 
made the first shrewd guess at Nature’s mean- 
ing in man’s variously-shaped cranium ; and 
Thought, in the consciousness of man, read- 
ing the creative thought expressed in his 
outward organization, will yet complete the 
solution of the riddle of the Sphynx, till 
every convolution of man’s body will be 
found to correspond with his mental char- 
acteristics. 

The law of development by which man’s 
consciousness has more and more clearly ap- 
prehended the eternal language of thought 
as expressed in outward nature, and has 
thence proceeded backward or interiorly, 
“ self-searching with an introverted eye” 
into the partial analysis of some of the 
laws of thought itself, as a means of ex- 
pressing more clearly his ideas, is beautifully 
exemplified in the history of Writing. 

Man began like the school-boy with “ pot- 
hooks and hangers;” and, in primordial 
periods, made rude marks to express his 
ideas, as in the Papuan, Patagonian, and 
Esquimaux types of the present day. Then 
came the monumental days of ancient Egypt, 
and the picture-writing of the Mexicans and 
Peruvians. Interveningly in the law of 
expression, came that half-phonetic, half- 
hieroglyphic tongue, the Chinese, in which 
there is a rude attempt at simplifying the 





relation between utterance and its written 
symbol by means of the analogy of sound 
and sense; finally, the alphabetical age and 
the printing-press, The science of Phonet- 
ics, and the art of Phonography, next appear, 
and accepting the primary marks as the sim- 
plest and readiest, symbols, make them the 
means of expressing the sounds of the hu- 
man voice, and so marry thought and sense 
together. 

The next step will be the thorough analy- 
sis of the sounds of the human voice as the 
nearest possible expression of thought in 
Nature. 

As Gall established the relatflis of the 
configuration of the brain to the general 
laws of the mind, so the new philosopher 
will establish the relations of the human 
tongue, throat, and mouth to the laws of 
thought by which they were formed; and 
thence build up a language which, being, as 
as nearly as possible, the exact echo of 
thought in sound, will afford as infallible 
a means of expressing thought as Phrenol- 
ogy now does of reading character. 


The head may be said to be thought tak- 
ing life in matter, as the ear in music, and 
the eye, sight, on their way to conscious- 
ness* The mouth and tongue are then the 
trumpet and sounding-board of thought, 
and the laws that govern the one, must gov- 
ern the other. 

The Eternal Locos or Reason, that Word 
which was in the beginning, has been once 
perfectly expressed upon our planet in the 
human form and voice, uttering the ethics 
of the Heart ; as it was, previously to Moses, 
in written laws, as the necessary material 
guidance of that chosen people who repre- 
sented the Understanding; or that founda- 
tion upon which the religion of the Heart 
was to be reared. But it is yet to declare 
itself in a Head, the incarnation of Science 
or IrseLF; the Word made flesh again; the 
Temple of the Holy Ghost completed ; the 
tongues of fire incarnated and uttering the 
language of perfection; the verification of 
the words of St. Paul. 

“ And when all things shall be subdued 
unto him, then shall the Son also himself 
be subject unto him that put all things 
under him, that God may be all in all.”— 
1 Cor, xv. 28. 
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This analogy between mind and matter 
is also perfectly illustrated in the printed 
type, the as nearly absolute expression of the 
thought as can exist in the present imperfect 
condition of language. The more closcly 
the human understanding pursues and ap- 
prehends these analogies by means of the 
unconscious or intuitive tse of which the 
whole phenomena of mind, as in memory 
and association, are evolved, the more it will 
learn of its own nature, even as a skilled 
physiognomist or phrenologist may study 
his own character in his own body, and 
find the best real reflection of his whole 
being in the looking-glass. 

This analogy between sound and sense is 
unquestionably perceptible in languages of 
which it has, in all probability, been the 
origin. It is sonorously revealed, for ex- 
ample, in that high-sounding tongue, the 
Italian, in the phrase, I7 tuono rimbomba a 
lontano ; or, in our less resonant English, 
“the thunder resounded from afar.” Can 
the roll of the distant electric forces be bet- 
ter expressed than in these words ? 

This echo of thought in sound is not 
merely fanciful. It is a suggestion of the 
jaw of universal analogy, to which the 
poet owes that metaphorical skill which 
makes comparison the brightest power of 
illustration that he possesses. It is a rev- 
elation of that infinite one touch of nature 
that makes the whole world kin; and out 
of its continued, careful, and analytical 
study must come, by a logical necessity, 
a Unitary Science, the Prima Philosophia 
dreamed of by Plato, predicted by Bacon, 
and upon the effort to establish which Mr. 
Buckle, the enlightened historian of civili- 
zation, exhausted his energies. By means of 
this last and ultimate Science, accordant 
with Reason and Revelation, the Universal 
Tongue, which was confounded at the build- 
ing of the Tower of Babel, lest man’s insane 
ambitions should misuse it, will be restored 
to earth. The great motto of Nature, “ Uni- 
ty in variety,” the infinite, eternal, continual 
TURN OVER of the universe, by which she 
repeats, in every process, the same ever- 
recurring method, once perceived in its 
simple, elementary exegesis, will supply a 
direct means of scientific study and opera- 
tion, which will give mathematical direction 





and definite purpose to every effort of the 
human mind. 

This era of the fulfillment of the natural 
expectancy of humanity, adumbrated in all 
Poesy, and distinctly revealed as fact, though 
indefinitely as to time, in the Revelations of 
St. John, may be now commencing; and I 
have endeavored in what I have hereinbefore 
said, to suggest some faint glimpse of the 
scientific possibilities by which it is to be 
accomplished. 

i Le 


RESURGAM. 


Tue winds are moving o’er the troubled sea 
Of death, and helpless barks, from moorage swept, 
Are tossing out of time. 

The motley throng that crowds the strand of life, 
Stands gazing out upon the lessening sails 

As, one by one, they dimly drift away 

Into a long eternity. 

With painfal care each mortal turns to draw 
His little shallop in, to furl his sails, 

And drive his loosening stake, afraid to lannch 
Away upon the drear and boundless main. 
‘Tis nature that the young and beautiful 

Are loth to leave the happy courts of time. 
But why do old, tried sailors on the tide 

Of life recoil and moor their well-worn barks 
So close upon mortality’s domain ? 

And why do earth’s unfortunates, who owe 
The world but little for its charity, 

So tightly clasp their cruel destiny ? 

We all cling closely to the breathing world, 
And fain would clip the darkly-rushing winds 
Of sweeping Death, to warp his destined course, 
And tarry here in sweet content for aye, 
Because an earnest whisperer within 
Convinces us that this is not the end 

Of life to man, whose rising soul will pierce 
The dread unknown and solve all mystery. 
This daring flight to regions unexplored, 
Through distances untried, unnerves the will 
And tempts our foolish fears. 

How many argue this poor life as all, 

And man’s career as ended at the tomb, 

And make themeelves no better than the flies 
That frolic in the sunshine for an hour, 

Then drop into the dust to rise no more! 
They fight their own conviction, and attempt 
To smother every mark of inborn truth, 
Because, forsooth, philosophy has failed 

To trace their passage to a higher sphere, 

And doubly prove their immortality. 

Because they have not heard a passing note 
Of melody from heaven’s happy fields, 

Or seen a wandering angel on his course, 
They lose all patience with the plans Divine, 
And concentrate their all upon the hope, 

The cheerless hope of falling into naught. 
They shut their eyes upon the common faith, 
And close their ears against the voice of love. 
Oh! how they wrong themselves who thus ignore 
A life beyond the grave, and starve the soul, 
When manna comes in droppings from on high, 
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And wells of life are springing all around! 
How happy those whose hopes o’erleap the tomb 
And fix upon the skies! whose faith demands 
No higher proof of everlasting life 

Than consciousness and revelation yield! 

The stars that set, arise again ; the flowers 
That die, spring forth in brighter hues ; 

The seasons pass, but come again in smiles, 
And thus all nature catches at the truth 
Reflected from the soul. The mind runs back 
In memory and gathers up the past ; 

It builds its airy castles high in hope, 

And deftly climbs into futurity. 

Though tethered here so low, it soars away 
Above these earthly shores through heaven's gate, 
And roams in fancy ’mid celestial bowers ; 
And must it then return again at last, 

From all those lofty heights to these low vales, 
And hide itself forever in the dust ? 

The glorions sun dispenses light to all 

Alike; the showers come tinkling joyful down 
Upon the waving corn, and challenge not 

The merit of the waiting swain. 

The wicked flourish here like spreading bays 





Whose woven branches overreach the good, 
Who live like humble flow’rets in their shade. 
Hamility is bearing ills in vain, 

And Faithfulness is toiling here for naught, 
Unless a day of recompense arise, 

And Justice crown her uncompleted work. 

It can not be that One so wise and good 

As He who fashioned man and lodged him here, 
Would plant within his breast a lying hope, 
And water there a blind and foolish faith 

To lead him o’er a smoother way to death. 

We feel ourselves immortal, not because 

Our fathers taught us we should live for aye, 
But truths come swarming round on every hand, 
That God is true; that things are what they scem ; 
That life is not a farce, and we the dupes 

Of chance. 

We're only captives here, and dusky fiends 
Keep plucking at our chains ; but airy forms 
O’erhead invite us up to brighter spheres. 

Then let humanity arouse itzelf, 

And raise its trailing wings. Let man arise 
From this low attitude and harder press 


The seraph on his flight. “FALSAM.” 








Aepartinent of feachology 





The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite ; 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight.—Mrs. Hemans. 
There are more things in heaven and earth, Heratio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. —Shakapeare. 





SANITY vs. INSANITY; OR, JUST WHAT I SAW AND HEARD. 


BY C. B. 


N 1867, near the close of two years’ work 
among the freedmen, I enjoyed the good 
fortune of spending a couple of days with a 
friend who then occupied the responsible 
position of matron in a leading lunatic asy- 
lum of the South. The incidents of this visit 
were extremely interesting, and afforded top- 
ics for much reflection afterward. Especially 
have my thoughts reverted to the marked 
contrast between the physical treatment and 
the mental treatment administered to the pa- 
tients. A simple sketch of this informal 
visit, with a few details, may not be unac- 
ceptable to the many who take an interest in 
the manifestations and treatment of that ter- 
rible disease which necessitates the establish- 
ment of these safe and humane retreats. 

On approaching this particular institution 
the visitor is charmed by the natural beauty 
of its elevated situation, and by the fine taste 
displayed in the arrangement and decoration 
of the grounds. Shade trees, single and in 





BURNS. 


groups, young orchards and vineyards, grassy 
mounds and beds of flowers, smooth gravel 
roads for driving, and bordered shadowy 
paths for meditative walks meet the eye on 
either hand. In front of the handsome ivy- 
covered structure, which forms the main 
building, is a miniature lake surrounded by 
rocky grottoes. These are enlivened by 
flowering vines, mosses, and lichens that 
find nourishment within the crevices. Beau- 
tiful water-lilies display their pure white pet- 
als on the surface of this limpid pool, and 
innumerable gold-fish sport amid the dark- 
green leaves, or expose their bright scales to 
the sunshine as they dart for the crumbs you 
may scatter on the water. 

Behind the edifice are gardens and green- 
houses. In these are flowers of every form 
and hue, rare tropical plants as well as the 
choicest varieties of vegetation common to 
the climate. Air-plants hang in graceful 
luxuriance above, and a gigantic Victoria 
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Regia lives and propagates in its huge tank. 
Foreign varieties of grapes are trained to 
bear abundantly under glass, and dwarf 
orange trees, with blossoms on this bough 
and green or ripe fruit on that, excite the 
interest of a visitor. The whole place is in 
truth a paradise of beauty, and is justly an 
object of pride to the city near which it is 
located. 

At ashort distance are the necessary out- 
houses, the stables, a laundry where ali the 
washing is done by steam, a smithy, work- 
shops, and so forth—every arrangement 
speaking of liberality both in plan and 
execution. Within the establishment all is 
in keeping with the exterior. The utmost 
cleanliness, order, and neatness prevail. The 
rooms in the main center building are occu- 
pied by the superintending physician and his 
family, the assistant physicians, the matron, 
and some other officers of the institution. 
The right wing is divided into wards and 
apartments for the male patients, numbering 
at the time of my visit about one hundred 
and fifty, and the left wing is devoted to the 
female patients, of whom there were then 
over a hundred. 

Throughout all this extensive establish- 
ment the visitor is gratified to see the ample 
and judicious provision that is made for the 
health and, as far as possible, for the en- 
joyment of its unfortunate inmates. The 
sanitary arrangements seem perfect. The 
floors are beautifully white and polished, 
seeming mutely to say, “ Leave no trace of 
your presence on us.” Paint, wood-work, 
and window-panes, closets and corners, all 
bear witness to the most careful supervision. 
I was laughingly told that one day in each 
week a delegation of the male attendants 
came on the ladies’ side to look for dust and 
cobwebs, while a party of female attendants 
inspected the male departments in search of 
dirt and disorder; and that by this rivalry 
things were constantly kept in “ apple-pie 
order.” 

Twice a week the patients are bathed with 
warm or cold water, as the physician directs. 
All who can be trusted to the care of a single 
attendant are permitted to walk or ride out 
every day. The wards for the females are 
six in number; and in these the patients are 
placed according to their degrees of insanity. 





Some wards are necessarily provided with 
strong lock-up cells. These are small rooms, 
high, well lighted, and ventilated, but en- 
tirely destitute of furniture. These are used 
only when a frantic woman destroys every- 
thing within reach or becomes otherwise 
unmanageable. Tight cribs are also scen; 
barred cages are they for those who can 
not be kept on an ordinary bed, and who 
are nevertheless weak and need rest. Tight 
jackets and handcuffs can not always be dis- 
pensed with in the wards for these worst 
cases ; but only those who really require such 
appliances, to prevent them from doing mis- 
chief to themselves or others, are placed in 
them. The largest amount of freedom is 
allowed that is compatible with safety. No 
officer or attendant may use the least harsh- 
ness in word or action toward a patient, no 
matter how aggravating the circumstances. 
Self-control is esteemed a requisite in those 
who must constantly exercise control over 
others. Force is sometimes necessary; but 
in such cases the law is to employ at once 
sufficient to secure the desired end, and no 
more. 

Long and sad would be the narrative that 
should contain the soul-histories of the few 
with whom the writer conversed, and the 
phases of whose madness were observable. 
One old woman, tall and gaunt, with di- 
sheveled gray hair streaming down her back, 
followed us persistently, begging for some- 
thing to eat. “They haint gi’n me a mouth- 
ful since I come here,” said she in pitiful 
drawling tones. Yet as I entered the ward 
she was sitting with a plate in her lap filled 
with substantial food. Having dispatched 
this, she commenced her eternal plaint, ‘‘ Do 
bring me su’thin to eat,” and she caught hold 
of my dress imploringly. “TI will certainly 
bring you something next time I come,” I 
replied. ‘“ What will you bring me?” she 
asked. “A chicken pie,” said I. “ That’s 
just what I want; go and get it right now; 
I’m most starved; now, won’t ye?” There 
was no getting rid of her importunity; she 
followed me everywhere until we left the 
ward, and the double-locked door shut up 
within proscribed limits this miserable crea- 
ture and her attendant fiend of insatiable 
hunger. 

Perhaps the most affecting and inexpli- 
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cable case I noticed was that of a young wo- 
man who, as we passed by, gathered up her 
skirts close to her person and stepped back, 
saying in low tones of deepest self-loathing, 
“Touch me not, I am unclean. Don’t you 
see I am eaten up—all rotten?” This poor 
girl is possessed by the idea that she has be- 
come the victim of a seducer who has infected 
her whole being with disease. Yet strange 
to say neither the investigations of physicians 
nor the inquiries of friends can find any cause 
for a belief that she has ever improperly asso- 
ciated with any person. In such cases plain 
words of instruction and consolation from 
the intelligent matron or nurse must be of 
more benefit than physicians’ prescriptions. 
In the ward appropriated to convalescents, 
the individual tastes, as well as the greatest 
possible enjoyment of all the inmates, are 
sought to be gratified. Employments of 
various kinds are provided, and much of 
the necessary sewing of the establishment is 
done by the patients at their pleasure. Each 
has her own neatly furnished bedroom, with 
the charge of her clothes and personal prop- 
erty. The wide hall is hung with festoons 
ef fresh evergreens, and the walls are deco- 
rated with handsome colored pictures and 
steel engravings. Stands of lovely flowers 
in bouquets or growing in pots were placed 
here and there at the sides. Here also was a 
book-case well filled with interesting books, 
principally volumes of travel and works of 
the best poets and novelists. Being greatly 
pleased with the admirable selection of read- 
ing matter, I inquired of the patient who 
was showing me round the ward, “ Who se- 
lected the books?” She said, “Miss Dix 
selected and sent them.” She recalled the 
visit of this philanthropic lady to the asy- 
lum with evident satisfaction, and remarked 
that she wished Miss Dix would return and 
bring as many more different volumes, for she 
had read all in the library many times over. 
This patient was a fine-looking, well-dressed 
elderly lady who had passed the greater part 
of her life in the asylum. Several times she 
had been returned to her friends, but the care 
of her business and property soon unbalanced 
her mind, and she had to come back. 
Connected with the hall was a large parlor 
handsomely furnished. It contained a piano 
and music. On the tables were games of 





chess, checkers, backgammon, fox-and-goose, 
puzzles, and so forth. A door opened’ to a 
pleasant closed veranda, where fresh air and 
a delightful prospect could be enjoyed in fine 
weather. Observing that no late publications 
or magazines were ‘on the tables, I was in- 
formed by the matron that such reading had 
not been admitted since the opening of the 
war on account of the allusions to it, which 
nearly all the newspapers and periodicals 
contained, and which might be likely to 
agitate and confuse such unbalanced minds. 

With the inmates of this convalescent 
ward the writer spent an agreeable evening. 
Some had received superior educational ad- 
vantages in early life, and had moved in the 
best Southern society.: After supper, at 
which plenty and propriety were both ob- 
servable, we adjourned to the parlor. I 
asked one of the ladies to take a seat at 
the piano, which she did after some hesita- 
tion. Soon another and another came near 
and joined with the music. They played 
and sang old tunes and songs, and then 
asked me for some newer ones, I sang 
several, till they could strike the chords 
which formed an accompaniment. A pref- 
erence was shown for sacred music. The 
favorite melody, “Shall we gather at the 
river?” especially pleased them; showing 
that, in some respects, the tastes of those 
called demented are much like those of 
people who flatter themselves with the be- 
lief that they are sane. 

Another hour passed in agreeable conver- 
sation, though it was hard to’keep it from 
running into a history of their maladies and 
confinement in the asylum, topics which it 
was of course best to avoid. When speaking 
of the beauty of the grounds, and the many 
sources of enjoyment within their reach, one 
of the party said, earnestly, “‘ Yes, we might 
feel almost satisfied to live here if we didn’t 
know that “ day and night those doors,” point- 
ing to the heavy ward doors, “ are locked upon 
us.” How dear is liberty, even to those who 
would abuse its blessings ! 

At nine the night-bell rang, and we sepa- 
rated with many expressions of satisfaction 
and pleasant “ good-nights.” Within fifteen 
minutes after this nine-o’clock bell, every 
light throughout the establishment is ex- 
pected to be put out. A watchman passes 
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round the building at intervals all through 
the night, and challenges any light he may 
see, even though it be in the doctor’s own 
room. Sleep came not easily to me, for I 
could not but think of those who were pac- 
ing their cells unable to take repose. I was 
told that some patients have heen known not 
to sleep for six successive weeks. However, 
not a sound reached me after the lights were 
out; the unrest was all confined within the 
walls that held the sufferers. But I lay 
thinking of the individual cases that had 
especially attracted my attention. 

There was a pale, melancholy girl with 
whom I had held a long and interesting con- 
versation. She was the daughter of a cler- 
gyman, and had to be closely watched to 
guard against a suicidal mania which occa- 
sionally came over her. Calm and self-pos- 
sessed, she told me that she had been relig- 
iously exercised from early youth, but had 
never succeeded in “ getting religion.” Her 
pious friends reproached her with hardness 
of heart and unbelief, until at last she became 
convinced that she had committed the unpar- 
donable sin and was beyond the limit of 
salvation. Her distress of mind was so great 
that it culminated in fits of insanity, during 
which forcible restraints were necessary to 
prevent self-destruction. 

In another ward I had seen a still more 
distressing case, where the misery was more 
intense and the victim knew no respite. 
As I passed with the matron near this 
woman, who was young and good-looking, 
she threw her arms round us both, and with 
eyes filled with tears, exclaimed in the most 
piteous tones—tones whose horror and despair 
sink deeper into my heart with every recol- 
lection of them—“ Oh! do you think God 
will burn me in hell forever? I never did 
anything very wicked ; but I can not repent, 
and they tell me that I shall burn—dburn 
alvvays.” Assurances of God’s love for even 
the vilest sinners, from the matron and 
myself, were of no avail. This unhappy 
being had no reason left to grasp another 
idea but the one which had taken possession 
of her mind. 

The next morning was Sunday, and at half- 
past eight such patients as could be trusted 
to behave decorously were assembled in the 
chapel for religious services. Accepting the 















invitation to be present, I inquired of the 
matron if she was not going in. “No,” she 
replied, with a sad smile, “I have enough to 
do with crazy people all the week; on Sun- 
day everybody here goes crazy.” I looked 
at her in some surprise, but she gave me no 
further explanation, and I went on, thinking 
of her odd remark. The room set apart for 
a chapel was filled by about forty male pa- 
tients and as many female, besides a few 
attendants. The superintendent, assistant 
physician, and minister were together near 
the stand. It was a glorious bright morning 
in June. A light rain the night before had 
freshened the foliage and the flowers, which 
sent lavishly up their incense of thanksgiving. 
The morning light streamed through the vines 
which nearly shaded the windows, each beam 
seeming to be a pathway leading from earth 
to the upper glory. 

Just as service began, a little bird perched 
himself upon a rose-bush near by, and poured 
forth a joyous song of praise, its every note 
quivering with love and joy. 

The minister turned the leaves of his hymn- 
book, and I listened for some words to be 
given out which should unite our hearts and 
voices in harmony with the sweet influences 
of nature that the All-Father had spread so 
bountifully around us. I was thinking how 
much good it would do the dejected-looking 
mortals assembled there to unite in some 
“Glory hallelujah ” song which should elec- 
trify their whole beings, and make them for 
a few minutes at least forget their grief and 
misery. But as there were no such exult- 
ant choruses in the hymn-books used, my 
expectation was flitting between “ Welcome, 
sweet day of rest,” and “My God, how 
boundless is thy love,” when the silence 
was broken by the solemn voice of the 
minister who, having called the number of 
the hymn, proceeded to read the first line, 
“ And am I born to die?” Both the words 
and the doleful tones in which they were 
uttered acted as a complete damper on all 
joyous aspirations. It was as if a great 
chain had been thrown over the assembly, 
linking all tightly to earth. 

A faint hope rose within me that the act 
of prayer might have the effect of opening 
the preacher’s heart to brighter themes. But 
no, the prayer was evidently inspired from 
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the same source as the hymn, and that chain 
whose simple weight our spirits had hitherto 
felt, was now to be drawn more tightly. The 
preacher announced his text, 6th Revelations, 
8th verse: “ And I looked, and behold a pale 
horse; and the name that sat on him was 
Death ; and Hell followed after him.” In a 
moment I saw the meaning of my friend’s 
assertion, that “on Sunday everybody went 
crazy.” Surely, thought I, it is strange that 
the injudicious policy of such religious exer- 
cises is not clear to the directors of this asy- 
lum, especially when there is a suicidal mania 
pervading it, two patients having accom- 
plished self-destruction within the past two 
months, notwithstanding the vigilance of the 
attendants, and one being now in a precarious 
condition from an attempt. Throughout the 
sermon the minister stuck close to his text, 
which is a sufficient comment, and the ser- 
vices concluded with a hymn beginning, 
“ My thoughts on awful subjects roll,— 
Damnation and the dead.” 

On rejoining my friend I said, “ It is plain 
to me now why you do not go to the chapel.” 
“Tf I did,” she replied, “I should go crazy 
too.” “ But are such sermons frequently 
preached here?” I asked. “ That is the reg- 
ular preacher,” she said, “and those who 
attend say that his sermons are all pretty 
much alike. In my opinion, such preaching 
neutralizes much of the good influences we 
bring to bear on our patients during the 
week, so that I often wish we had nothing 
but Sunday-school for them.” 

In closing this simple statement of facts I 
would merely ask, Is it not time that some 
attention was given by scientific physicians 
to the proper religious medicine for the 
“human mind diseased ¢” 
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DITOR PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL — 

Dear Sir: The writer of the article 
headed “Some Critical Reflections,” in the 
April number of the Journat, p. 290, presents 
some questions which have often occurred to 
me; and I suppose his organization must be 
similar, in some respects, to my own, i. é., 
Hope and Spirituality small, and Causality 
large. He is evidently a non-believer in 





Holy Writ, or he would not look elsewhere 
for satisfactory evidence of the immortality 
of the soul. He says: “I will now present 
a few facts which I think prove the idea that 
‘the soul can not die,’ to be unsound.” He 
mentions first the growth and decay of the 
mind. The mind and soul he evidently takes 
as one. Some writers divide man into three 
parts. The body, mind or spirit, and soul; 
the body being the mortal part of the two 
latter. This isa division that I must say I ° 
do not clearly understand myself. On talk- 
ing with a physician who holds this tripar- 
tite belief, he endeavored to explain in this 
way that each fitted into the other, but were 
distinct and could be separated: first the 
body, then the soul, then the spirit or mind ; 
and that the mind gave size and shape to the 
soul, and the soul to the body. I remember 
to have read somewhere a similar division 
also explaining the functions of the three sepa- 
rate parts. ist. The body is the earthly 
house of the soul; then the spirit, or mind, 
inhabits the soul, and is free to live and act, 
governed by good or bad motives or princi- 
ples as it will; and as it lives, so will it form 
the soul, and so will the body exhibit the 
nature of its tenant, the soul. This much 
by way of explanation of the three-part 
theory. 

And now to answer, as well as in me lies, 
the other dogmas of your correspondent. He 
says that “ the growth and decay of the mind 
with the body prove the mortality of the 
soul.” This does not always happen. Some 
retain their faculties in all vigor apparently 
when the body is worn out. Some die by 
accident—the mind in full life. The soul 
may be in full life though clogged by the 
decaying body. If we chain our hand, and 
thus confine it, it will not be able to perform 
its function, yet the full life-power is there. 
The seed grows and decays,—but to bloom 
again. 

2d. He says “the mind sleeps with the 
body, and is insensible and unconscious of 
existence during sound sleep as any inani- 
mate substance.” This is not always the 
case. The mind is often very active in 
dreams, while the body is resting, and the 
fact of the mind returning to the body on its 
(the body's) awakening, proves that the mind 
can be suspended without death resulting. 
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When we do not dream, the mind certainly 
must erist although it is not active, because 
it returns again, with its memories, proving 
that it isthe same mind. If the mind had 
been annihilated during sleep, then there 
should be another mind to the reawakened 
body. 

The mind is not dead when it is deranged, 
because it is often restored, and consequently 
has only been diseased. 

Your correspondent also instances a dead 
mind while under the influence of chloroform. 
I can speak upon this point from experience, 











having been under the influence of chloroform 
for fifteen minutes, during which time a limb 
was amputated, and my mind went entirely 
away from my body, leaving the body insen- 
sible, while my mind seemed to evist in a 
conscious, sensible condition away from the 
body. 

I think your correspondent fails to prove 
what he sums up in his last paragraph on 
this subject, that the mind can not exist 
independent of the body, and be governed 
as to its development by the quantity and 
quality of brain. FELIX. 
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The truths of Physiology should be inculcated and enforced early and earnestly, and with the emphasis of high religious duty.— Youmans, 
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THE GRAND DIVISIONS, AND THEIR DIFFER- 
ENCE. 

)\DUCATION is usually divided into two 
branches, Physical and Moral. More 
correctly might it be divided into three— 
Physical, Moral, and Intellectual. Nothing 
is more certain than that the Intellectual and 
the Moral powers may be educated sepa- 
rately; the former being amended, while the 
latter are not; and the converse. Facts in 
proof of this are abundant. There is as real 
a distinction between moral and intellectual 
education as there is between physical edu- 
cation and either of them. It will appear, 
however, presently, that they are all three so 
intimately connected, that the improvement 
of any one of them may be made to contrib- 
ute to that of the others. Nor can it be 
otherwise, except through mismanagement. 
Moral action, intellectual action, and what, 
for want of a better name, I may call physi- 
cal action, have their seats and instruments 
in different parts of the human system; and 
those parts are essentially connected by sym- 
pathy, and other ties more mechanical and 
obvious. One of them being injured or ben- 








efited, therefore, the others are affected in a 
corresponding manner. Deriving their being 
and sustenance from the same source, and 
serving as elements of the same individual 
person, each of whose parts is necessary to 
the integrity and perfection of the whole, it 
would be singular were it not so. To illus- 
trate my meaning and prove my position. 
INTERDEPENDENCY OF BRAIN AND BODY. 
The condition of the morals of every in- 
dividual depends on the condition of the 
moral organs of his brain, the condition of 
his intellect on that of his intellectual organs, 
and the condition of his physical powers on 
that of the remaining portion of his body, 
including the cutaneous system, the diges- 
tive, the respiratory, the circulatory, the 
secretory, the absorbent, the muscular, and 
some others. And all these parts are so mu- 
tually dependent, that no one of them can be 
either materially injured or benefited alone. 
More or less, the others correspond to the con- 
dition into which it is thrown. Are the di- 
gestive, the respiratory, and the circulatory 
systeins, or either of them seriously deranged, 
the brain suffers, through all its divisions, for 
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want of a sufficient supply of good blood to 
nourish, vivify, and strengthen it. Is the 
brain itself materially deranged, it is incom- 
petent to prepare, in due quantity, and of 
sound qualities, its matter of influence, what- 
ever that may be, and transmit it to the other 
parts of the system. They therefore suffer 
in turn. Hence, I repeat, that moral and in- 
tellectual education, which consists in amend- 
ing the condition of the brain, and physical 
education, which is the improvement of the 
other parts of the body, are indispensable to 
the perfection of each other, and, of course, 
to that of the whole system. Physical edu- 
cation is to the other two what the root, 
trunk, and branches of the tree are to its 
leaves, blossoms, and fruit. It is the source 
and sine qua non of their existence. Injure 
or improve it, and you produce on them a 





kindred effect. Hence, physical education 
is far more important than is commonly im- 
agined. Without a due regard to it—by 
which I mean a stricter and more judicious 
attention than is paid to it at present—man 
can not attain the perfection of his nature. 
ANCIENT GREECE 

might be cited in confirmation of this. May 
history and other forms of record be credited, 
the people of that country were, as a nation, 
physically and intellectually the most perfect 
of the human race. And there is reason to 
believe that their unrivaled attention to 
physical education was highly influential in 
producing the result. 





In truth, the ancient Persians and Greeks, 
as well as some other nations of antiquity, 
appear to have cultivated that form of edu- 
cation to a much greater extent than the 
moderns do. Nor were they without their 
reasons for this. For their standing in war, 
in common with their influence in peace, in- 
dividuals among those people were greatly 
indebted to their personal strength. The 
cause of this was that they were, in a high 
degree, deficient in the improvements of art, 
especially in their knowledge and command 
of the mechanical powers. Their chief sub- 
stitute for this want was their own bodily 
powers. It was incumbent on them, there- 
fore, to increase those powers in the highest 
practicable degree. The invention of gun- 
powder has brought the weak and the strong 
to an equality in war; and the improvements 
made in mechanics have done nearly the 
same in relation to the arts of peace. Hence, 
as respects the general business of life, the 
moderns have much less necessity for per- 
sonal strength than the ancients had. And 
as mankind act from motives of necessity 
and interest much more than from those of 
any, other sort, physical education, the chief 
source of superior strength of person, has 
been greatly neglected, especially by the 
higher orders of society, for two or three 
centuries. Knowledge being now the only 
ground of great power and influence, intel- 
lectual education receives at present a much 
more exclusive attention than it formerly did, 
and much more than comports with the 
benefit of our race. Even it, however, would 
profit greatly by an improved condition of 
physical education. 

RATIONAL TRAINING. 

This brings me immediately to my task. 
Before actually entering on it, however, suffer 
me to observe that if, instead of treating tech- 
nically of moral, intellectual, and physical 
education, authors and others would speak 
correctly of the education of the different 
portions of the body, each portion being 
trained according to its organization and 
character, they would be more philosophical 
and intelligible than they are. I am per- 
suaded they would be also more instructive. 
The skin, for example, must be educated by 
one mode of discipline, the stomach by an- 
other, the lungs by a third, the muscles and 
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circulatory system by a fourth, and each ex- 
ternal seuse und cerebral organ by a method 
eorresponding to the peculiarity of its na- 
ture. In this view of the subject, which is 
the only rational one, the training of the brain, 
in all its departments, by whatever name they 
may be called, is as truly a physical or physi- 
ological process as the training of any other 
part of the body. I shall not, however, out 
of mere conformity to these principles, em- 
ploy at present any new terms or phrases, as 
those already in use are sufficient for my pur- 
pose, and will be better understood than such 
as I might substitute forthem. It is of phys- 
ical education, then, in the usual acceptation 
of the phrase, that I am now to speak. 

This process may be defined that scheme 
of training which contributes most effectu- 
ally to the development, health, and perfec- 
tion of living matter. As applied to man, 
it is that scheme which raises his whole sys- 
tem to its summit of perfection. In this are 
included the highest tone and vigor of all 
parts of the body that are consistent with a 
sound condition of them; for the tone of a 





WELL-ORGANIZED FEMALE. 


vital organ, like that of a musical instrument, 
may be too high as well as too low. 

Physical education, then, in its philosophy 
and practice, is of great compass. If com- 





plete, it would be tantamount to an entire 
system of Hygiene. It would embrace every- 
thing that, by bearing in any way on the hu- 
man body, might injure or benefit it in its 





WELL-ORGANIZED MALE. 


health, vigor, and fitness for action. It must 
be obvious, therefore, that in a single essay 
I can consider it but partially. To give a 
full development of it, volumes of writing 
would be necessary, and days would be re- 
quired to read them. So numerous are the 
elements which enter into the aggregate of 
the scheme, that I can but barely refer to 
most of them, and speak of a few of them 
very briefly. , 

Were I to commence at the real fountain 
of physical education, and trace the stream 
to its close, I should be obliged to refer to a 
period anterior to the birth, or even the form- 
ation of those, of the promotion and perfec- 
tion of whose health and strength I should 
be treating. 

THE PRIMARY REQUISITE. 

The first and most important element of 
physical education is to procure for those to 
be educated a constitution of body origin- 
ally sound. To this the soundness of parents 
is indispensable—it being a law of nature 
that constitutional qualities are hereditary. 
If the stamina of the child be defective, it 
is not to be expected that the health and 
vigor of the adult can be made perfect. The 
primitive deficiency, though it may be lcss- 
ened, can never be entirely removed. As well 
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may you look for the erection of a solid edi- 
fice to endure for ages out of decayed ma- 
terials. 

The constitution of the child may be irre- 
mediably impaired by various causes. Of 
these, the 

+ MARRIAGE OF THE FEEBLE AND INFIRM 

is one,—children inheriting the constitutions 
of their parents. Under this head are includ- 
ed all persons having a well-known constitu- 
tional tendency to any form of disease; the 
more especially if that tendency be a family 
inheritance. Of this description are those 
who are predisposed to insanity, idiocy, pul- 
monary consumption, asthma, gout, dyspep- 
sia, scrofula, and other affections known to be 
transmissible from parents to their offspring. 


EARLY MARRIAGES, 
by which I mean those that take place before 
the full maturity of the parties, is another. 
Sound and perfect fruit can not be the pro- 
duct of immature and feeble trees. This 
truth is well known to skillful agriculturists, 
and scrupulously observed and practiced on 
by them in their efforts to improve their do- 
mestic animals and the products of their 
grounds. It is neglected and run counter to 
only in what are termed efforts to improve 
the human race. To improve the human race! 
rather say to deteriorate it! While man is 
the laborious improver of everything else, as 
well in art as in nature, strange as it may ap- 
pear, he neglects, or rather deteriorates, him- 
self; not remembering that self improvement 
would not only be a source of the purest 
pleasure to him, but would qualify him the 
better for effecting every other form of it by 
increasing his powers. 
BETWEEN OLD AND: YOUNG. 

Another cause is marriage where the hus- 
batid is far advanced in life, while the wife is 
in the vigor of womanhood. The issue of 
such connections are rarely possessed of 
sound constitutions. They often exhibit 
some of the elements of old age even in 
their youth. And no instance is remembered 
at present where they have been long-lived, 
or distinguished by mental or bodily powers. 

PAUPER UNIONS. 

A fourth cause is the marriage of the indi- 
gent, who are unable to provide for their off- 
spring a competent supply of wholesome food. 
Hence the universal degeneracy of the poor 





—of those, I mean, whose nutriment is scanty, 
of had quality, and imperfectly cooked. For 
the cooking of diet is of great moment, and 
the cookery of the poor is always defective. 

A fifth cause is a long perseverance in 

FAMILY ALLIANCES, 

—marriages, I mean, between those nearly 
allied to each other by descent. Be the im- 
mediate reason what it may, the fact is indis- 
putable, that the descendants of parents thus 
related degenerate; and the families, in time, 
become extinct. Witness the present royal 
families of Europe, that from sceptered pride 
and state policy have long intermarried 
with each other. Some of them can now 
scarcely muster heirs, in the direct line, to 
occupy their thrones—and such heirs, that 
the whole of them united would not form a 
well-gifted man! Yet those families, now so 
degenerate, were once signalized for high 
and noble qualities in the midst of the most 
noble, and were on that account clad in pur- 
ple and decorated with crowns. Nothing 
but commanding attributes, mental or per- 
sonal, or both, could have raised them, at 
first, to regal power. To the nobility of Por- 
tugal I might particularly point. They were 
once the pride of Europe. But by intermar- 
riages, continued for centuries, they are now 
a most degenerate race. By intermarrying 
with commoners, the nobility of Great Brit- 
ain, Turkey, and Persia avoid degeneracy and 
continue among the finest people of their 
respective nations. 


ANTE-NATAL INFLUENCES. 

The last cause I shall cite as operating be- 
fore the birth of the child, is the state of health 
of the mother during gestation” Unless that 
be sound, the constitution of the offspring 
will be necessarily impaired. It is in vain to 
allege, in opposition to this, that the infants 
of delicate, enfeebled, and even sickly moth- 
ers are sogjetimes healthy and robust. They 
would hae been more so, had the health of 
their mothers been in a better condition. 

The avoidance, by married women, there- 
fore, of everything that might injure them, 
can not be too strict. Nor is this all. They 
should take more exercise in the open air 
than they usually do. The feeling which in- 
duces many of them to shut themselves up 
in their rooms for weeks and months before 
parturition, is an excess of delicacy—were the 
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erm less exceptionable, I would say false del- 
icacy—and ought not to be indulged. Their 
food should be wholesome, nourishing, and 
easy of digestion, and should be taken in 
quantities sufficient to give them their entire 
strength, and maintain all their functions in 
full vigor. Their minds ought to be kept in 
a state of tranquillity. In a particular man- 
ner, the effects of frightful appearances, alarm- 
ing accidents, and agitating and impassioned 





MOTHER AND CHILD. 


tales and narratives should be carefully guard- 
ed against by them. The blighting opera- 
tion of the “Reign of Terror,” in Paris, on 
the children born during that period, fur- 
nishes fearful evidence of the influence of the 
distracted and horrified condition of the 
mother over the system of the unborn ipfant. 
An unusual number of them were still-born. 
Of those who were not so, a number equally 
uncommon died at an early age; and of those 
who attained adult life, an unusual propor- 
tion were subject to epilepsy, madness, or 
some other form of cerebral disease. Pinel 
tells us “that out of ninety-two children 
born after the blowing up of the arsenal at 
Landau, in 1793, eight were affected by a 
species of cretinism, and died before the ex- 
piration of the fifth year; thirty-three lan- 
guished through a miserable existence of from 
nine to ten months’ duration; sixteen died 
on coming into the world, and two were born 
with numerous fractures of the longer bones! 
The latter effect must have been produced by 
the inordinate and deranged contraction of 
she uterus. 
TREATMENT OF INFANTS. 

The sound nursery-education of children 
consists chiefly in the judicious management 
of diet, cleanliness, clothing, atmospherical 








temperature, respiration, muscular exercise, 
sleep, and the animal passions. I say “ ani 
mal passions,” because children in the nur 
sery have no other kind. Of the education 
of the moral feelings I shall speak hereafter. 
I do not say that no degree of moral educa- 
tion can be communicated to children at a 
very early period. Their moral organs, how- 
ever, being as yet not only small, but very 
immature, can not be operated on to much 
advantage. An attempt to excite them pow- 
erfully might even do mischief. 

For many reasons, infants are best nourish- 
ed when nursed by their mothers. Though 
exceptions to this sometimes occur, they are 
rare, and might by well-regulated conduct be 
rendered much more so. When children 
have passed the period of lactation, their 
diet should be simple, nutritious, and easily 
digested ; and.they may take it liberally, and 
at shorter intervals than adults. But they 
should never be gorged with it, nor allowed 
to eat until their appetites are cloyed. Of 
all solid substances, whether animal or vege- 
table, they should early learn the importance 
of thorough mastication. They should be 
taught that to swallow such articles without 
chewing them isindecent as well as injurious ; 
for they will often do, in defiance of danger 
and positive prohibition, what they would 
not do in violation of good manners. High- 
seasoned condiments, and other provocatives, 
should be carefully withheld from them. So 
should unripe fruit and crude vegetables,—all 
their diet being thoroughly cooked. Indeed, 
children are, on an average, much more in- 
jured than benefited by eating andressed 
summer fruit, of whatever kind it may be, 
and whether it be ripe or green. One reason 
of this is, that they are permitted to eat too 
much of it, and to take it at improper times. 
Everything either highly stimulating or diffi- 
cult of digestion should be prohibited food. 
Such diet is bad enough for adults; for chil- 
dren, tender, feeble, and susceptible as they 
are, it is poisun, destroying life, at times, in 
a few hours. Infinite mischief is done by 


giving children a “little” of a prohibited 
article, because “the dear creatures wanted 
it, and held out their little hands for it!” A 
transgression of this kind by a nurse should 
be visited on her by an immediate dismissal. 
Let it never be forgotten nor overlooked that, 
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like all other parts of the body, the stomach 
may be strengthened by skillful training. 
Let that organ receive suitable aliment, in 
proper quantities, and at well-regulated peri- 
ods, and it will be as certainly improved in 
its powers and sympathies as the brain, ex- 
ternal senses, and muscles are by their ap- 
propriate kinds of action. Nor is it less im- 
paired and enfeebled than other organs 
by too much or too little action. It is 
subject to all the laws that govern other 
portions of organized matter. Suitable 
exercise, indulged in to the proper extent, 
strengthens it, while excessive and de- 
ficient action weakens it and unfits it for 
its functions. Too much attention can 
not be paid to the bowels in the earlier 
years of life, and, indeed, throughout the 
whole of it. Their condition should 
always be free, inclining to laxity, rather 
than the contrary. Let them be regulated 
by diet and regimen, if possible. Should 
that course, however, prove unsuccessful, 
the necessary laxatives must be adminis- 
tered. 
CLEANLINESS, 

The cleanliness of children is indispens- 
able to the healthy action of their skin, 
and through that to their general health ; 
and the water used in cleansing them 
should be tepid. Though vigorous chil- 
dren may bear bathing in cold water with 
impunity, delicate ones can not. Even 
the former, if in the slightest degree indis- 
posed, may be injured by it. It being, more- 
over, not always easy to ascertain whether 
children are in perfect health or not, tepid 
water is always safest. Nor is infancy the 
proper period to attempt*to produce hardi- 
hood of constitation by exposure to a low 
temperature. Practice founded on the op- 
posite opinion is often productive of serious, 
not say fatal results. 

I shall only add, under this head, that per- 
sonal cleanliness, as one of the minor virtues 
(for it deserves to be so called), is much less 
attended to and esteemed in the United States 
than it ought to be. Nor does this charge 
implicate only the neglect of children. Ad- 
ults are still more negligent of cleanliness in 
themselves. During weeks and months wa. 
ter touches no part of many of them, save 
their hands and faces—and at long intervals 








their feet and ankles. This is downright 
uncleanliness, not to give it a harsher name. 
Were the inhabitants of our country to use 
some form of ablution much more frequently 
than they do, they would be purer, more com- 
fortable, and healthier than they are 
CLOTHING AND TEMPERATURE. 
The clothing of infants should be soft, fit- 





A HEAttHy CHILD. 


ted to absorb moisture from the skin, and re- 
tain the natural warmth of the body, and so 
fashioned as to be loose and free, The tight 
bandaging of children, and every other form 
of pressure made by their clothing, is perni- 
cious. Health has been injured, and life de- 
stroyed by it. This is true, more especially, 
of undue pressure on the abdomen or chest— 
the parts on which it is most frequently made. 

The temperature of a nursery ought to be 
comfortable. It should neither chill with 
cold nor flush with heat. To the tenderness 
and susceptibility of infancy all extremes are 
hurtful. Means to prevent the apartment 
from being traversed by currents of cold or 
damp air should be provided, and nothing 
neglected that may tend to secure an equabie 
temperature. 

The respiration of infants is immensely 
important, and can not be too vigilantly at- 
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tended to. The air breathed by them should 
be fresh and pure. Let nurseries, therefore, 
be spacious, clean, and thoroughly ventilated. 
Nor is it unimportant that they be well light- 
ed—I mean the windows. The influence of 
LIGHT 

on animal life is not sufficiently appreciated. 
Facts as well as principles show that it is 
much greater and more salutary than is com- 
monly believed. Darkness long continued is 
scarcely less pernicious to tender animals (and 
children are such) than to plants. Account 
for it as we may, light co-operates with oxy- 
gen in imparting to the arterial blood the 
brilliancy of its scarlet. Not only the com- 
plexion, but the blood itself, the source of com- 
plexion, loses much of its florid hue in min- 
ers, criminals confined in dark dungeons, and 
other persons long secluded from the light. 
During suitable weather infants should pass 
several hours daily in the open air. The con- 
stant housing of adults is bad,—that of in- 
fants far worse, because their delicacy and 
sensitiveness are greater. Respiration acts 
primitively on the lungs; and those organs 
are invigorated and otherwise benefited by 
the laughing, shouting, crowing, and occa- 
sional erying of children. However unpleas- 
ant the latter sound may be, it is a natural 
one. And nature is, in all things, our best 
guide; though we must not abuse her, or 
suffer her to be abused, by any sort of excess. 
Crying, within proper bounds, is good ezxer- 
cise for the lungs and other vocal organs of 
children; and suitable exercise is a certain 
source of strength to every portion of the 
body. The late Professor Rush, who was 
noted for his pithy, antithetical, and sagacious 
remarks, said, in his lectures, that though 
the usual adage respecting children was 
“Laugh and be fat,” he had learned from 
observation that they might also “Cry and 
be fat.” And he was right. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 





Prystcat Inprcta oF Drsease.—Life, in- 
deed, might not inappropriately be com- 
pared to a web of cloth made of the purest 
American cotton, and each stoppage in nu- 
trition to a flaw. Thus each disease, each 
temporary illness, although not producing 
an actual gap, would weaken the web by in- 
troducing into *+ an inferior quality of cot- 


. 





ton. Do we not every day see around us evi- 
dence of the flaws in the human webs? 
Look, for example, at the teeth. Are the 
furrows we occasionally see across them not 
the tell-tales of the severe illness of youth? 
Are they other than the marks of arrested 
nutrition? So again with the nails. Do they 
not, after a smart attack of scarlet fever, in- 
dicate by their grooves the severity of the 
illness? Can the falling out of the hair after 
typhus’ be said to be due to anything else 
than temporarily arrested nutrition? Even 
the mind itself does not escape the general 
ill. Bad tissue deposited produces bad mem- 
ory. Old people remember distinctly all 
that occurred to them in their youth, when 
good tissue was being laid down; but for- 
get the occurrences of the previous day, 
when in old age the material is of an im- 
paired quality. So also it is found, and for 
a similar reason probably, that it occasion- 
ally happens that, after a severe illness, little 
is remembered of what occurred during it. 


or s.r 


ELEVATION AND HeEAttTH.—In the period 
between last February and June, 1,192 per- 
sons died in Palermo, in Italy; 605 on the 
ground floors, 365 on the first floor, 119 on. 
the second floor, and 104 on the third floor 
of the houses.— Cor. Med. and Stirg. Reporter. 

[In New York, and in many other cities, 
hundreds of clerks, porters, and others live 
and labor much of their time underground. 
Horses are kept in underground stables; and 
much disease is thereby generated. Young 
men get rheumatic, horses become blind, and 
premature death relieves them. Horses and 
human beings, to live and thrive, require 
fresh air and sun-light. Lizards, turtles, and 
vermin can live and thrive amid the fungus 
and decay of darkness. ] 


—+0e—__—_ 


INTERESTING TO DrinKeRs.—The internal 
revenue reports show that in Cincinnati 42,000 
barrels of saloon washings, valued at two dol- 
lars per barrel, are redistilled annually, yield- 
ing an average of two and a half gallons per bar- 
rel of spirits recovered therefrom. These wash- 
ings consist of slops that accumulate in the 
drinking saloons. The slops that accumulate 
in the higher class of saloons command a bet- 
ter price, owing to the fact that gentleman are 
not expected to drain their glasses. 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue, 





THE DUTIES OF 


NOUGH has been said in regard to the 
duties of parents to demand an apol- 
ogy for further discussion ; but there is one 
point upon which the thoughtful writer can 
not dwell at too great length: it is the duty 
of mothers to their daughters ;—not to their 
sons, for boys look out for themselves and 
defy restraints, if not before, then after, they 
are twenty-one. But it is different with 
girls,—they are either to marry, or serve mo- 
thers. Boys go out and become workers in 
the greatfield ; girls stay at home to dust 
parlors, entertain company, and return 
calls. 

There is no justice in this state of things, 
and the sooner girls find it out the better. 
They are self-abnegating, but surely there is 
no merit in their martyrdom. Mothers teach 
their daughters that all they have to do is to 
uphold the credit of their family by living in 
refinement and luxury at home and leaving 
the world and its workers to their destiny. 
Don’t believe it, girls, even if you have to 
doubt your mothers. Rather use your own 
eyes, and listen to the whisperings of your 
own consciences. Your mother has no right 
to lay her burdens upon your shoulders. It 
is her place to be the matron. If she accept- 
ed the lot before you were born, let her re- 
tain it while health and strength last. In 
times of sickness or misfortune. you will not 
need to be asked to lend a helping hand; 
but under ordinary circumstances resent the 
foul imputation that you have nothing else 
to do. Rise up and assert your own indi- 
viduality, and like a sensible girl say to her 
that you are unwilling to become a nonentity 
in your day and generation. If you have an 
education, use it; if you have talents, apply 
them. Work, work, but not without com- 
pensation,—just and ample compensation for 
both soul and body. Resist all overtures to 
become the mere assistant of the hired 
girl, and live down the prejudice existing 


MOTHERS 





TO THEIR DAUGHTERS. 


in the heart of your kind but thoughtless 
mother. 

It is not heresy to teach this doctrine to 
girls, nor are we ‘traitors to the mothers of 
the land. But it is time some friendly hand 
was extended to that vast army of sensible 
girls who after leaving school are expected 
to eke out the best years of their earth-lives 
waiting for a home of their own, and spend- 
ing their best faculties in preparing favorite 
dishes and embroidering slippers. “It is 
nonsense,” says the mother, “ for my daugh- 
ter to work. We have plenty to give her 
when we are gone, and I wish her to help 
me.” Intense selfishness hidden away under 
disinterested magnanimity. ‘“ But,” we re- 
ply, “‘ has your daughter no individuality of 
her own? Is she not of sufficient import- 
ance to be consulted in this all-important 
matter of the disposition of the very best 
years of her life?” ‘She can read and in- 
form herself,” you reply. But what stimu- 
lant is there in such a course? She will 
soon tell you that she knows as much as 
most of the people with whom she is thrown, 
and the keen appetite and strong relish for 
knowledge she acquired at school gradually 
leaves her, and she becomes as commonplace 
as the most ordinary of her set. You are 
directly responsible for this, mothers; and 
did you but know the strong yearnings of 
that loved child’s heart, could you but see 
he grand impulses stifled and confined to 
meet your insignificance, you surely would 
not look upon her with the self-complacent 
air which now adorns your face. 

She is doubtless a good girl; but she might 
have been—she ought to be—a great wom- 
an doing service for herself and rendering 
tribute to God. No justice underlies the ex- 
cuse that you would shield her from contact 
with the world. She is strong and self-reli- 
ant; let her go forth and stand side by side 
with the sinewy frames that are battling for 
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great principles. Pioneer work will not be 
as hard for your girls, mothers, as the labo- 
rious, stupid, senseless drudgery of a well-to- 
do fashionable home. LAURA C. HOLLOWAY. 


——~+ee—__—__ 


WINE IN THE CHURCH; 
OR, WHO MADE HENRY A DRUNKARD? 


BY MRS. JULIA A. CARNEY. 


DELLE, how can you allow your 

children to drink wine?” asked Aunt 

Abigail somewhat ~~ as they lingered 
over the dinner-table. 

“My dear Abbie, do you not know that 
every one in society drinks wine? We should 
lose standing at once if we were to exclude it 
from our table.” 

“My impression is, that more people lose 
‘standing’ from drinking wine, and its kin- 
dred forms of intoxicating liquor, than from 
excluding them altogether from their homes,” 
replied the pertinacious Aunt Abigail. 

“You mistake, dear sister,” said Mrs. Mel- 
rose. “This wine is not intoxicating. It is 
the same kind that is used at our church in the 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist. Our be- 
loved pastor, Reverend Dr. B——., uses it him- 
self in his own family; and he says if it is only 
kept sacred for the altar of God, and for the 
Christian home, it will do no harm.” 

“Sacred wines! sacred whisky! sacred 
strychnine, logwood, and fusil oil for the Chris- 
tian home, and the altar of God! Why does 
not the eloquent and learned Dr. B—— advo- 
cate a little swearing, gambling, or pilfering, 
just to be kept sacred to the memory of our be- 
loved Redeemer?” 

“ Why, sister,” interrupted Mr. Melrose, now 
coming to the rescue, as his fashionably pious 
wife was evidently fainting, “you are too ir- 
reverent! You should not associate such vile 
things with those kept holy to the Lord.” 

“No, brother, we should not; and that is 
perhaps the strongest argument against the 
use of the common alcoholic wine of the pres- 
ent day at the communion-table. It is associ- 
ating a vile and sinful thing with the hour of 
pure devotion and holy feeling. It is the ser- 
pent at the altar!” 

“But you know, sister, that Jesus used wine 
at the Last Supper, and said, ‘ Drink ye all of 
it” 

“No, dear brother, we have no sufficient 
proof of any such beicf. Some of our ablest 
commentators have thought the wine of the 
passover to Le but unfermented grape-juice ; 












and even that was very much diluted, if we 
may believe John’s archeology upon the sub- 
ject.” 

“Pray, Abigail, don’t let us have a theologi- 
cal discussion here at our dinner-table. We 
leave all such matters to Dr. B——. He has 
traveled much, and eaten of the grapes of 
Hebron under the vines. He has bathed in the 
sacred stream of Jordan, and brought home a 
bottle full of the muddy water in his pocket. 
He has followed the footsteps of Jesus all over 
the Holy Land——” 

“And kissed the Blarney Stone in exactly 
the same spot where St. Patrick kissed it,” in- 
terrupted Henry, a bright-looking boy of about 
fifteen. 

“Hush, Henry; you should not talk that 
way of our pastor.” 

“You see, Abigail, our conversation is hav- 
ing a bad effect upon the children already!” 

“Tf it will only open their eyes to the evil of 
this habit they are acquiring,” said Aunt 
Abigail, pointing significantly to Henry’s al- 
ready emptied glass, “and close their mouths 
forever against the wine which ‘biteth like a 
serpent and stingeth like an adder, it will 
have proved a very good influence.” 

“We drink none but the purest wine, and 
only a single glass is allowed to the younger 
members of the family. Our children are all 
carefully and religiously trained, and we trust 
none of them will ever disgrace us by becom- 
ing intemperate.” 

“Trust in God, but keep your powder dry,” 
muttered the spinster, warningly, as she left 
the room. 

“T do wish Abbie would not come here vis- 
iting,” said Mrs. Melrose. “ Of course, as she is 
your sister, I must treat her with courtesy; but 
she has such odd ways and precise notions !” 
* * * * * * *~ 

Ten years pass, and Henry has become a 
man. He sits with his affianced bride in her 
father’s fashionable church. At her request, 
and the wish of his intended father-in-law, Dr. 
B—, he is about to profess religion, and par- 
take of the communion. 

The wine is poured—how it sparkles in the 
cup! how strong it smells! He has been afraid 
of late that he loved it too well, and once or 
twice, upon a festive occasion, he has indulged a 
little too freely ; but there is no fear here. The 
learned preacher pours the draught; gray-hair- 
ed deacons pass slowly round with it; young 
men and maidens, intelligent, grave, and sober 
men, beautiful and thoughtful women, all par- 
take ; why should he hesitate ? 
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He did think, the last time he awoke with a 
horrid headache, and a dim remembrance of 
being assisted home from his club, that he 
would never taste wine again. He had some 
faint fears of a time when his Emma’s happi- 
ness, as well as his own manliness, might be 
forfeited by his present course. 

She is by his side now; in a few hours she 
will be his wife. She passes him the cup, hav- 
ing first pressed it to her rosy lips. How for- 
tunate he has not yet signed the pledge! He 
drinks, and his half-formed resolution is gone. 
The good deacon looks surprised at the long, 
slow draught. He looks surprised again when 
Aunt Abigail, who has partaken of the bread 
with the others, sits grimly with folded hands 
and compressed lips, and will not even pass 
the cup to the one beyond. 

The holy rite is over; so also is the faint 
glimmering of hope for the young man. Oh, 
my fellow-sinners! say not that ye did it in 
memory of Christ. How know ye what were 
the contents of His cup? Did He in any place 
call it wine? Was it the fermented wine of our 
day? And if it were, doth He not say, “The 
letter killeth, the spirit giveth life?” Do we 
in all things else, in raiment, in place, with 
unleavened bread, and Jewish posture, and 
previous washing of feet, keep the sacrament 
as He ordained it ? 

*~ * * * * * * 

Ten years more—a miserable man lies dying 
upon his pallet in the hospital. The horrors 
of delirium tremens are over now. He is fee- 
ble ; he is conscious ; he is penitent. 

Where is his fashionable mother? In the 
solitude of an invalid’s chamber she buries her 
grief for her only son. His wife? She has 
long since obtained a decree of divorce, and 
returned to her father’s house. His father still 
goes the round of business life, but no smile 
ever brightens his thin visage. He has no wine 
upon his table now. The eloquent Dr. B—— 
preaches to his parishioners with added pathos 
upon the terrible sin of intemperance, but on 
the first Sabbath of each month “fills high 
the cup with ruby wine.” 

Aunt Abigail alone soothes the last hours of 
the erring man, receives his last words : 

“T learned to drink wine at the home table, 
around the altar of family affection ; my reso- 
lution to reform was drowned at the table of 
the Lord, in the cup filled to the memory of 
Christ. You, Aunt Abigail, alone warned me. 
You alone have not deserted me.” 

“Nay, Henry, there are truer Friends still 
with thee: the Father who ordained the 





home, and the Saviour who instituted the 
Supper. They will go with thee through 
the dark valley. 

“Mistaken man has perverted the institu- 
tions of the Most High ; but His power is over 
all, and He shall yet bring light from the dark- 


ness. 
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GLIMPSES OF “LIFE AT HOME.” ° 


FAMILY BOARDING. 

HE family must have a home, and the ho- 

tel or the boarding-house can never give 
it. To have a home which is not all a name, 
you must have a door which shall open to 
yours as to no other hand, a threshold upon 
which you step as the drawbridge to your 
castle, a house over which you may go with 
the unthought consciousness that it is yours 
alone. Its halls must not be the thoroughfare 
of a hundred passers, and your rooms your 
only domain. 

This hotel life has a disastrous effect on a 
family of children. It renders family training 
and true government very difficult and almost 
impossible. If, to avoid the subtile and unfor- 
tunate results of promiscuous intercourse, the 
little ones are confined in their apartments, 
their physical as well as mental health must 
suffer; if they are permitted to be abroad, they 
are subject to influences entirely beyond the 
parental control. Ifthe child be interesting or 
sprightly, he is petted and spoiled; if he be 
dull or peculiar, he is soured and injured by 
neglect; and in either case the little one bears 
the unfortunate consequences of the evil cir- 
cumstances by which he is inevitably sur- 
rounded. 

If parents do not need a home, their children 
do; and though it should be the smallest of all 
homes, they should have one. The number of 
its apartments and the style of its furniture are 
but of small account in comparison with the 
thing itself. If I were advising a young mar- 
ried couple, I would say: As soon as possible 
make yourselves ahome ; feel that married life is 
all incomplete without that. If you can not 
get it at once, fix it as something to be striven 
after unfalteringly till it is obtained. It is 
easier to enter upon the cares and the work of 
house- (better say home-) keeping at once, than 
when the indolent habits of boarding have 
taken away your heart for it. While you are 





* Life at Home; or, the Family and its Members. By 
Rev. William Aikman, D.D. One vol. 12mo. Price, 
$1 50; extra gilt, $2. New York: S. R. Wells, Pub- 
lisher. 
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alone, only husband and wife, it would be 
better if you had a home, and tenfold more so 
if God should give you children. 

OLD MAIDS AND OLD BACHELORS. 

It is an almost daily wonder to me why some 
women are married, and not a less marvel why 
many that [ see are not. But this I know, that 
many and many a household would be desolate 
indeed, and many and many a family circle 
would lose its brightest ornament and its best 
power, were maiden sister or maiden aunt re- 
moved ; and it may bless the Providence which 
has kept them from making glad some hus- 
band’s home. 

Yonder isolated man, whom the world won- 
ders ut for having never found a wife! Who 
shall tell you all the secret history of the by- 
gone time! of hopes and loves that once were 
buoyant and fond, but which death, or more 
bitter disappointment, dashed to the ground ; 
of sorrow which the world has never known; 
of a fate accepted in utter despair, though with 
outward calm! Such there are. The expec- 
tution of wife, or home, has been given up as 
one of the dreams of youth, but only with 
groans and tears; now he walks among men 
somewhat alone, with some eccentricities, but 
with a warm heart and kindly eye. If he has 
no children of his own, there are enough of 
others’ children who climb his knee or seize 
his hand as he walks. If he has no home, 
there is many a home made glad by his pres- 
ence ; if there is no one heart to which he may 
cling in appropriating love, there are many 
hearts that go out toward him, and many 
voices which invoke benedictions on his head. 

MAKE HOME ATTRACTIVE. 

It is practicable to make home so delightful 
that children shall have no disposition to wan- 
der from it or prefer any other place; it is 
possible to make it so attractive that it shall 
not enly firmly hold its own loved ones, but 
shall draw others into its cheerful circle. Let 
the house, all day long, be the scene of pleasant 
looks, pleasant words, kind and affectionate 
acts; let the table be the happy meeting-place 
of a merry group, and not a dull board where 
a silent, if not sullen company of animals come 
to feed ; let the meal be the time when a cheer- 
ful laugh is heard and good things are said; 
let the sitting-room, at evening, be the place 
where a smiling company settle themselves to 
books or games till the round of good-night 
kisses are in order; let there be some music in 
the household, music not kept like silk and 
satins to show to company, but music in which 
father and mother and sister and brother join ; 





let the young companions be welcomed and 
made for the time a part of the group, so that 
daughters shall not deem it necessary to seek 
the obscurity of back parlors with intimate 
friends, or to drive father and mother to distant 
apartments; in a word, let the home be sur- 
rounded by an air of cosy and cheerful good- 
will; then children need not be exhorted to 
love it,and you will not be able to tempt them 
away from it. 
REMEMBER THE OLD FOLKS. 

Keep up your intercourse with father or 
mother. Do not deem it sufficient to write 
when something important is to be told. Do 
not say, “ No news is good news.” If it be but 
a few lines, write them; write, if it be only to 
say—“ I am well,” if it be only to send the sal- 
utation that says they are “ dear,” or the fare- 
well that tells them that you are “ affectionate” 
still. The little messengers shall be like caskets 
of jewels, and the tears that fall fondly over 
them will be treasures for you. Say with a 
warm-hearted son— 

“ The hills may tower, the waves may rise, 
And roll between my home and me; 
Yet shall my quenchless memories 
Turn with undying love to thee !” 


#08 


THE LATE CHARLES DICKENS. 


onatiretne 
O* the evening of the 8th of June 

last, while entertaining a party of 
friends at Lis house in a suburb of Lon- 
don, Charles Dickens, the eminent novel- 
ist, journalist, etc., suddenly expired 
from an attack of apoplexy. Stricken 
down by the inexorable messenger at a 
time when he seemed in his average 
health and in exuberant spirits, his death 
has created a profound impression on 
both sides ef the Atlantic, and writers 
of all schools and phases of opinion have 
hastened to declare their regret at his 
loss, and their admiration for his intel- 
lectual genius. 

What were the phrenological devel- 
opments of Charles Dickens? These. 
a large brain, chiefly. developed in the 
front, side, and back head. The intel- 
lectual lobe, including both groups of 
perceptives and reflectives, was con- 
siderably above the average in size. 
Language was very large ; Ideality, Sub- 
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limity, Imitation, Mirthfulness, Human 
Nature, Constructiveness, and Benevo- 
\ence were well marked. His Veneration 
ind Conscientiousness were moderate ; so 
also were Spirituality and Hope. His 
plane was not so high as that of Milton, 
Shakspeare, or Sir Walter Scott. The 
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PORTRAIT OF THE LATE CHARLES 


charity comes of Benevolence, Venera- 
tion, Hope, and Spirituality, sanctified 
by the Holy Ghost. 

There are many degrees of goodness, 
as there are of talent. One has worldly 
goodness ; another has worldly and spir- 
itual goodness combined. One is very 


DICKENS. 





heads of those worthies may be likened 
to three-story houses. The head of 
Dickens was more nearly like that of 
Byron, though with much less Ideality. 

Dickens lacked the spiritual, the devo- 
tional, the more exalted human charac- 
teristics, though he possessed boundless 
sympathy; and he knew, like a drama- 
tist, how to touch the affections and the 
sympathies of others. Deep and active 








social, another intellectual, another art- 
istic. One is charitable, another godly. 
Another combines one, two, or more of 
these qualities; another combines them 
all. Mr. Dickens stood on a plane neither 
the lowest nor the highest—it was a 
middle plane. He will be so judged by 
his successors. The head and character 
of Charles Dickens, the most popular of 
all the story-writers of his day, afford a 
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most interesting study for the phrenol- 
ogist. Here is a short life-sketch. 


Charles Dickens is so well known to Amer- 
icans—only a year or two ago he was among 
us—that it would be a work of supereroga- 
tion to give the reader a lengthy account of 
his life. The following epitome will suffice. 

He was born at Portsmouth, February 7th, 
1812, his father being at that time employed 
in the office of the paymaster of the marine. 
While very young he was taken to Chatham, 
where he received his education up to twelve 
or thirteen, when he was placed in a college 
in the neighborhood of Rochester. There 
he evinced a quick intelligence and a supe- 
rior memory, and particularly a great fond- 
ness for reading. Leaving college he entered 
the office of a London lawyer, who had been 
for a long time associated with his father. 

He felt no taste or inclination for the long 
robe and wig, but for more than two years 
he labored at the dry duties of an attorney’s 
clerk, and then, convinced that the law and 
he had little sympathy for each other, he de- 
voted all his faculties to secure a footing in 
literature. Taking a reporter’s position on 
the staff of the True Sun, he earned a mod- 
est stipend by his sprightly contributions of 
items of public interest. Next he attached 
himself to the Mirror of Parliament, a sheet 
in which the debates of the English legisla- 
ture were published at length, and shortly 
afterward he became associated with the 
Morning Chronicle. It is through the last- 
named paper that the early literary produc- 
tions which laid the foundation to his fame 
found their way to public notice. He ven- 
tured some sketches which appeared under 
the title of “Sketches of English Life and 
Character,” and whose originality of concep- 
tion and seizure of quaint phenomena in 
character attracted general attention. These 
sketches by “ Boz” were collected and pub- 
lished in two volumes, with illustrations by 
Cruikshanks. In 1837 he commenced the 
publication of “ The Posthumous Papers of 
the Pickwick Club.” which were issued in 


monthly parts, illustrated. This undertak-' 


ing proved highly successful, contributing to 
his purse, and to his reputation as a writer. 
In 1838 he was offered the editorship of 
Bentley's Magazine, and accepted it ; and the 








same year wrote the story of “ Oliver Twist.” 
“Nicholas Nickleby,” “ Master Humphrey’s 
Clock,” “ Old Curiosity Shop,” and “ Barna- 
by Rudge” appeared in the course of the 
next three years, aud were successively wel- 
comed by the masses. His visit to Amer- 
ica in 1842 resulted in the appearance of 
“ American Notes,” of which little need be 
said. In 1843 “Martin Chuzzlewit” was 
published. In 1846 he started the Morning 
News, a Liberal paper, and in it published 
his “ Pictures of Italy,” the results of a short 
tour in that classic land. 

Resigning the editorial conduct of the 
Morning News he devoted himself to story 
writing, and brought out “Dombey and Son” 
and “ The Haunted Man.” In 1850 he com- 
menced the publication of “‘ David Copper- 
field,” in monthly parts, in a periodical origi- 
nated by himself called Household Words, 
whose circulation in a short time advanced 
to 60,000 subscribers. Through this agency 
his “Child’s History of England,” “ Bleak 
House,” “Hard Times,” “ Little Dorritt,” 
“Great Expectations,” and “Tale of Two 
Cities” were given to the world, extending 
over a series of years until 1859, when House- 
hold Words was merged into All the Year 
Round. 

In 1862 Mr. Dickens commenced his read- 
ings from his own works, which he continued 
until within a short time before his death. 
“Our Mutual Friend,” and several other 
shorter stories appeared meanwhile. In 1869 
he made his second visit to America and suc- 
cessfully toured the country, giving readings 
in the principal cities. 

He married, when about twenty-six years 
of age, Miss Hogarth, the daughter of a law- 
yer who had been an intimate friend of Sir 
Walter Scott and Jeffrey. The union did 
not prove a happy one, and after twenty 
years, during which several children were 
born, an agreement to live apart was entered 
into between Mr. and Mrs. Dickens. The 
cause of their domestic unhappiness, as sta- 
ted in the document of separation, was “ un- 
congeniality of temper, implying no dishonor 
to either party.” 

Mr. Dickens’ life may be looked upon as 
an abstract of his numerous and remarkable 
works. His personality lives in them, and 
the chief feature of his character, charity, 
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reathes through them. He was an earnest 
worker, yet he knew how to enjoy the com- 
forts of life and society. One of his favorite 
recreations was the organizing of dramatic 
entertainments at home, to which he invited 
his literary friends and others. 

As a writer, he occupied a place quite apart 
by himself. He viewed life and character as 
no other man saw them, and at the same 
time he exhibited a mastery in handling his 
subjects which won respect in the outset of 
his career. A writer of the people and from 
the people, his sprightly delineations of ec- 
centric character made him as familiar to 
Americans as to Englishmen, the good in 
his works winning our esteem and theirs. 
He had his faults; but we believe his liter- 
ary labors sprang from a good motive and 
were pursued with a good aim. At any rate, 
they exist, and his record is in them. 

The obsequies of the great writer were 
performed on the 14th of June, and his re- 
mains were deposited in the Poet’s Corner 
of Westminster Abbey. Dean Stanley read 
the burial service, and many eminent men 
participated in the solemn ceremonies. 

— 40% 
GENEROSITY, 
ITS CONSTITUTIONAL BASIS. 


BY JOHN L. CAPEN. 


AM frequently called upon by students of 

Phrenology to account for what they think 
to be discrepancies or exceptions to the rules 
of the science. Sometimes one has been found 
with small Self-Esteem, who appears to be very 
conceited; or one has large Conscientiousness, 
who is considered false and dishonest ; or it may 
be one is favored with large Benevolence, who 
is thought to be stingy and selfish. 

Those who have had to contend with but few 
difficulties of this nature; who have, from the 
first, found the character to agree generally with 
their delineations, have not, according to my 
observations, been the most useful men in the 
profession ; while, on the other hand, I have 
known some very important prognostications 
of the character and talent of public men made 
on their entrance into office, and drawn from 
strictly phrenological data, prove strikingly 
true; predictions, too, which were made by 
amateur phrenologists, whose early difficulties 
were so great that I had some reason to fear 
they would not persevere long enough to be- 
come established in the science. 









Are there, then, exceptions to the laws that 
govern character? Certainly not! 

Are the difficulties met in learning those 
laws great ? 

Yes ; they are great, mainly because they are 
numerous; and they appear greatest to those 
having the most intelligence and scope of mind 
capable of bringing before the reflective facul- 
ties the greatest number of facts at one time. 
The balance of the faculties, the size of a par- 
ticular organ, the quality of the brain, its ac- 
tivity, the temperament, the health, every one 
of these conditions has an influence upon every 
faculty of the mind. 

The phrenologist who can grasp the greatest 
number of them and give them due considera- 
tion will be most successful, though he will feel 
greater embarrassment in endeavoring to com- 
bine them at the outset than he who never 
attempts to go deeper than “ Bumpology.” 

The ability to reason phrenologically must 
be acquired, and there is no royal road to this 
branch of learning. I apprehend that many 
who study Craniology in reference to the dis- 
coveries of Dr. Gall, overlook the important 
fact that the whole of the science of the mind 
is not included in those discoveries; that their 
chief importance consists in the fact that they 
are the connecting link between fragments 
previously possessed and since acquired. The 
fact that the faculties of the mind are many, 
seems to make it difficult for some to perceive 
that it acts as a unit. No important lesson is 
to be learned from the development of any one 
of its organs until the balance of them all has 
been found. 

The name of an organ has too much influence 
with many. The solitary action of any one 
organ can not produce intelligence ; and could 
it be known exactly what that organ’s primary 
individual function is, and it were designated 
accordingly, the name would probably be very 
different from anything we now recognize as a 
distinct mental faculty. 

If the student have little knowledge of human 
nature, little acquaintance with the conduct 
and motives of mankind in general, and hence 
if he be unable to analyze character, his pro- 
gress must be slow; and if he have not a firm 
moral character and a decided love of truth to 
keep him honest and humble, he will be very 
likely to become dogmatic and to substitute 
his speculation for truth. In this condition 
of mind he can not bear to be criticised, nor 
wili he admit of any doubt about his assertion. 
He requires no Ecumenical Council to declare 
his infallibility ! 
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Let us suppose, for an illustration, that a 
phrenological problem be set an examiner to 
describe the character of a stranger with such 
justice and accuracy that his mother may say 
that she could not have done it so well; and to 
be brief, we will confine our observations to 
one trait—generosity. A little reflection shows 
that this trait of character implies two condi- 
tions in harmonious development: first, sym- 
pathy to feel for the weaknesses of others; and 
second, confidence in one’s own strength. We 
would not expect a man who felt poor to give 
liberally ; nor would we look for generosity in 
any form from one who is oppressed with 
anxiety about his own necessities. 

The size of the organ of Benevolence, with 
the quality and activity of the brain, may be 
taken as indicative of the power of sympathy. 
Dull minds are excited mainly through the 
senses, by the propensities, and by strong 
motives of necessity, and hence exhibit none of 
the finer feeling of humanity, even when the 
form of the head is good. 

Again: Have we a princely mind, or a 
beggarly one ?—a mind that feels rich, or one 
that feels poor? Let “Cautiousness” be so 
large and “ Self-Esteem ” and “ Hope” so small 
as to produce a constant fear of impending evil 
and an inability to meet it, and there is no pos- 
sibility of generosity. 

Find a man of firm muscular development, 
good health, an active brain and nervous 
system, who is afraid neither of physical danger 
nor of work, with large Benevolence and Con- 
scientiousness, full Combativeness, Destruc- 
tiveness, and Self-Esteem, enough of Acquisi- 
tiveness to provide amply without making 
him avaricious, large Hope properly corrected 
by full Cautiousness, and our second condition 
is represented. : 

Put these conditions into one man, and it 
will be found that “e’en his failings lean to 
virtue’s side.” If he be a little vain, it will not 
be of his wealth, his titles, or of his mustache, 
but of his manliness, which he will endeavor to 
maintain. A man might, perhaps, without 
these elements of strength, be so good as to 
be good for nothing, but Nature’s good and 
generous men are made of solid materials. 
To expect a man to be religious, moral, just 
and generous in the degree of the predomi- 
nance of the moral organs over the selfish pro- 
pensities, is to expect that one who can not take 
care of himself will make provision for others. 

These are a few of the more important con- 
siderations in the study of character which 
must never be lost sight of. Few and simple 
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as they are, their faithful application will be 
sure to suggest enough additional items to give 
a correct conception of the person to whom 
they are applied, while stupidity will be sure to 
omit enough to produce a caricature. 

We have considered only the constitutional 
elements of character, which is all the phre- 
nologist is. strictly accountable for; yet it is a 
very important truth that ideas are the food of 
the mind and affect it very greatly. 

This may seem to be a difficulty in practical 
Phrenology; the phrenologist, however, soon 
finds the difficulty more theoretical than prac- 
tical, for he soon learns to detect a clew to the 
real standing and character of his subjects. 

Vanity in a phrenologist of limited intellect 
generally takes advantage of this fact, and notes 
the bend of the shoulders, the looks of the 
fingers, the worn spots on the clothing, and 
other signs of the occupation, to make a “ good 
hit;” and in this way he reduces a noble 
science to a species of fortune-telling. 

Such men mistake entirely the duties and 
responsibilities of the professional man who is 
frequently required to correct errors of opinion, 
and who should always have sufficient self- 
respect and honesty to give a truthful opinion 
whether it please or not. Nor will he be with- 
out his reward in the way of appreciation, for 
truth, even when unexpected, commends itself 
to the judgment, especially when it comes from 
an impartial source. 


—— 
HANDS. 


JEWELED hands, so soft and white, 
Dimpling round the coins of gold, 

Holding friendship’s clasp so slight 
That the pressure soon grows cold. 





Busy hands, that ceaseless toil, 
Feeling ne’er a love-caress, 
Shrinking not from labor's soil 

With a pretty daintiness. 


Weary hands, that trembling droop 
Only to be raised again, 

While the aching head must stoop 
With a prayer for ease from pain. 


Quiet hands, that calmly lie 
Folded in a lengthened rest, 

Catching not the hours that fly 
Ere the sun sinks in the west. 


Idle hands, ye feebly hold 

Silken clues to plaisance fair! 
Busy hands, ye search full bold 

In work’s conquered lion's share. 


Quiet hands, a rare repose 
Chains ye with its perfect spell ; 
Ye have touched a thousand woes 
Olive boughs to grasp as well. 
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NEW YORK, 


AUGUST, 1870. 





THE POWER OF HABIT. 





HAT is there in nature more won- 


derful than the various and ex- 
treme changes and conditions to which 
the human system is capable of adappt- 
ing itself? The human body can en- 
dure extremes of heat—thriving under 
the equator with the thermometer at 115° 
or 120° Fahr ;—and of cold at 30° below 
zero! It can subsist on fish, flesh, or 
fowl; on nuts, roots, fruits, vegetables— 
yea, on insects, snails, frogs, lizards 
blubber, oil, hogs, and on elephants! It 
can eat opium, tobacco, clay, calomel, 
and strychnine, and live! It can drink 
—without being instantly killed—poi- 
sonous liquids, which set the brain and 
nervous system on fire! A healthy man 
can live on a plank, in the open sea, ex- 
posed to the elements, nine days, without 
food or water. Man can outwalk and 
outrun—on a long stretch—the fleetest 
animal. He can live in caves, huts, 
tents, wigwams, cabins, or houses. He 
can live if you cut off his hands, feet, 
and scalp; if you break his bones, knock 
out his teeth, and a part of his brains, 
and riddle his body with shot; and he 
has lived ten days with a bullet in his 
heart—instance Bill Pool; and many 
years with a large opening in the stom- 
ach, as large as the palm of a lady’s 
hand—instance St. Martin, described by 
Dr. Beaumont. It will be conceded from 





these statements of fact that the powers 
of human endurance and tenacity of life 
are indeed remarkable. But what of the 
force of habit? This: although capable 
of almost inconceivable temperamental 
changes and modifications, we are, by 
the lives we lead, daily casting the 
molds of our characters. Through the 
food we eat, the air we breathe, the 
blood we make, tissue, nerve, muscle, and 
bone are formed. We grow into comely 
or into uncomely form, feature, charac- 
ter. And although we are not actually 
stereotyped, the natural tendency of 
matter—earth, tree, and man—is to a 
certain degree of fixedness. For exam- 
ple, if we live regularly—as is the custom 
of men—we retire at a certain hour, sleep 
a certain length of time, and rise within 
ten minutes of the same hour. We take 
our meals with the same regularity, and 
pursue our avocations day after day, 
week after week, for months and years, 
with the same uniformity. Is it singular 
that we take on fixed expressions by 
these regular habits ? 

Feed a child for years on certain kinds 
of food,—say beef, pork, or mutton,—and 
then if you suddenly change his diet to 
that of fruits and vegetables, will he not 
be liable to “hanker after flesh?” Or 
to go back of this: suppose a nursing 
mother to indulge freely in wine, porter, 
beer, “ bitters,” or other alcoholic stimu- 
lants, will not her milk be largely impreg- 
nated with them? And will not the 
babe acquire an appetite for the same? 
And will not the “habit” become fixed 
for life, with both mother and child? 
And as it with this, so it is with other 
things in which we indulge. If the fa- 
ther chews, snuffs, or smokes tobacco, 
the odor associated with his practice 
pervades all things with which he comes 
in contact—breath, clothes, rooms, rail- 
ways, steamboats, hotels, parks, streets, 
etc. Go where you may, the users of 
tobacco carry the pollution with them, 
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and neither women, children, or babes 
can escape the tobacco stink. Is there 
any wonder that the nastiness becomes 
inwrought with the very marrow of our 
bones? and that young boys steal every 
opportunity to indulge, and to imitate 
the example of their noble papas? If 
the “habit” be thus formed early in 
life, it sticks tighter than a brother, re- 
quiring the greatest self-denial to break 
it off. 

Habitual opium eaters are in the same 
category, and drag out miserable lives 
of intoxication and excitement. Oh, for 
a little more manly fortitude and Chris- 
tian self-denial ! 

There are other “habits” in which 
young men and young women—aye, even 
boys and girls, sometimes—indulge— 
through ignorance, it may be,—to their 
endless misery, if not to their complete 
ruin. Who is to blame for this? Did 
the father, the mother, the teacher, or 
the guardian do his or her duty in these 
cases? Enlightenment, instruction, and 
knowledge is what was wanted. 

God has given to man an intellect 
through which he may be taught to 
know the difference between good and 
evil, right and wrong; and a moral sense 
to fortify and strengthen him against 
yielding to temptations. But if he be- 
come perverted, either through inherit- 
ance or through self-indulgence, he will 
surely be punished. Physical trans- 
gressions are punished by physical suf- 
ferings, and moral transgressions by 
mental anguish; sin, in any form, in- 
evitably begets sorrow, suffering, punish- 
ment. 

In forming our “habits,” let us see 
to it that they be in keeping with the 
laws of our being, and in harmony with 
the Divine will, that we eat only healthful 
food; that we regulate our tempers; 
cultivate and discipline our social affec- 
tions, our intellects, and our religious 
sentiments. By these means we shall 





resist temptations, and escape those suf- 
ferings which follow transgressions. 


“ The tissues of the life to he, 
We weave with colors all our own, 
And in the field of destin.y 
We reap as we hove sown.” 


406) —— 


WHAT WE WANT. 


| pmseargeeenteny! among the many things 

we want in order to develop the 
resources of the “Great West” and the 
immense “Southwest,” now almost a 
wild waste, are two trunk railways, 
one running through Minnesota from 
Lake Superior, across the Rocky Moun- 
fains, to the Pacific, and another run- 
ning southwest from some point on the 
Atlantic, say Norfolk, Virginia, through 
Tennessee, Arkansas, and New Mexico, 
to California. Two such railroads, with 
the Union Pacific, would open up for 
settlement and cultivation vast regions 
of sor 2 of the best land in the world for 
agricultural purposes, and also some of 
the richest mineral districts ever worked, 
besides furnishing homes for a hundred 
millions of people. By such means, also, 
we would place ourselves as a people in 
more immediate commercial relations 
with all the countries on the Pacific, and 
with Asia, Africa, and the great island 
nations of the Pacific. Telegraphs will 
follow, if they do not precede the rail- 
ways. 

In the second place, we want cheaper 
ocean postage,—say two, three, or four 
cents (twopence) per half ounce, at most. 
The educational influences growing out 
of such a measure would be immense. 
Every ignorant, thick-thumbed European 
clodhopper would set about acquiring 
sufficient education to communicate, by 
writing letters to friends in the new 
country. And this increase of intelli- 
gence would raise the grade and stand- 
ard of the man. 

Thirdly. We want the franking fraud 
abolished. That “privilege” is so abused, 
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that every one—even those who use it 
wost—regards it a great swindle on the 
public. There are no good reasons for 
its continuance, but many for its early 
discontinuance. The Postmaster-Gene- 
ral advises that it, and all honest men 
desire it. Let those who oppose it, in or 
out of Congress be marked. 

Fourthly. We want commercial and 
naval school ships, in which American 
boys may be educated and trained, in 
all of our principal seaports. We must 
build up an American marine, and be 
dependent no longer on Europe or the 
Old World for seamen. We have plenty 
of material with which to build the best 
ships in the world, and may soon have 
enough intelligent Americans to man 
and navigate them. 

But what about a settlement of the 
Alabama claims? The five or six hun- 
dred millions of dollars’ worth of ships, 
destroyed during the late war by our 
English friends and cousins, would go 
far toward building us a nice little navy. 
We trust honest and “loyal” English- 
men will attend to this right soon. 

Fifth. We want the English system of 
Free Trade,—namely, the admission free 
of duty into this country of such raw 
materials as our mechanics and manu- 
facturers may wish to work up for our 
own profit, while all Hwropean manu- 
factured articles must pay enough duty 
to prevent them from competing with 
the American. Our reasons for this rec- 
ommendation are briefly these: In the 
old-country monarchies, capitalists con- 
trol labor, something as Southern planters 
did theirs. They pay what they please 
for services, and the mechanic there sim- 
ply lives from hand to mouth, with no 
hope or prospect of greatly bettering his 
condition. Americans should not be 
brought down, through European pauper 
labor, on a par with those paupers. The 
time may come when we can, by im- 
proved methods, compete with “all the 








world;” then we will open our ports 
and abolish our custom-houses. We pro- 
pose to take up the tariff question at 
another time, and show our readers the 
bearings of Free Trade on American 
industry. 

Sixth. We want free schools in all the 
States and Territories, for all children, ot 
every race and color. Instead of sup- 
porting lazy Indians in idleness and 
giving them annuities of firearms, we 
propose to place them on farms, under 
Quaker supervision, and to present them 
with plows, hoes, seeds, reapers, and 
other implements of husbandry, with 
teams, that they may work the ground, 
grow crops, and raise stock with which 
to feed and clothe themselves. Educate 
young Indians, and they may come into 
civilization and perpetuate their race; 
otherwise, they must soon become ex- 
tinct. 

Seventh. We want an honest adminis- 
tration of the Government. To secure 
this, we must elect for office only intel- 
ligent, temperate, and honest men. We 
want no more boxers, bullies, gamblers, 
swindlers, or blackguards in our State or 
national legislatures. We have enough 
good men for all positions of trust. Let 
us choose or appoint no others. Should 
there be any queStion or doubt as to 
fitness or competency of certain persons 
for certain places, we- beg to suggest 
that Phrenology will throw light on the 
subject. If one’s generai character be 
not clearly revealed to his fellow-men 
by his social, intellectual, and religious 
life, to enable them to judge of his 
fitness to represent them, then he should 
be dropped, and a good man, one well 
known for high qualities, should be se- 
lected. The success or the failure of our 
Republic depends largely on the persons 
chosen to administer our laws and our 
Government. Americans, this is your 
country, and it is yours to protect and 
to defend, Will you do it? 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN. 


“Lo, the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind.” 
HE poet was right. This child of the for- 
est has an “untutored mind.” In intel- 
lect he is still a child, no matter how old he 
may be in years. The best speeches of his 
greatest chief are but childish prattle ;—in- 
stance the incongruous gibberish of Red Cloud, 
Spotted Tail, Red Dog, and the rest. 

In organization he has all the bones, muscles, 
nerves, and faculties common to other men; 
but many of his faculties, especially those of 
the higher intellect, are still rudimentary, la- 
tent, or undeveloped. His perceptives —in- 
stincts—are large and very acute; while the 
reflectives—reason—are small and weak. He 
is quick to see, but slow to comprehend ;—a 
good looker, but a poor thinker. Lacking Caus- 
ality, and the power to reason and understand 
cause and effect, why and wherefore, he gives 
way to the most foolish superstitions. He is 
also without much Acquisitiveness, and lacks 
economy. He saves little; lives from hand to 
mouth, as all his progenitors have done from 
the beginning. The wild game, buffalo, bear, 
and deer have supplied him with meat. He 
had little or no occasion for economy ; nor has 
he a very rigid sense of justice or appreciation 
of the feeling of “ mine and thine.” What he 
wants, he feels at liberty to “take,” with or 
without permission. He is a constitutional 
pauper, seldom saving or laying up stores for a 
stormy day or for future use. He has but little 
Constructiveness or power of invention. He 
makes bows and arrows, hooks and nets, ca- 
noes and wigwams; but how very primitive 
and simple are all his mechanical contrivances! 
It is in these things he is to be “ tutored,” ed- 
ucated, drilled, disciplined. But he has large 
Self-Esteem, Firmness, Combativeness, Destruc- 
tiveness, Cautiousness, and Secretiveness. He 
is proud and willful,—warlike, revengeful, and 
cunning. He is given to war and to robbery. 
This may also be said with equal truth of many 
professedly civilized men. The Indian is a 
great raider; without a permanent home, he 
follows the chase, and when irritated slaugh- 
ters and scalps all not of his own tribe who 
come in his way. He is often set upon by 
graceless white scamps who, under one excuse 
or another, contrive to cheat, swindle, and rob 
him, selling him whisky and tobacco, and in 
other respects demoralizing him, and thus ex- 
citing him to war on the innocent. 

The question, “ What shall be done with the 
Indian ?” ‘puzzles our statesmen. Border ruf- 








fians, who want his lands, seek to exterminate 
him. The more humane propose to educate, 
civilize, and improve him. Our view of the 
question is this: We must take them as wi. 
find them ; locate them, place them under the 
wisest tutelage ; teach them the arts of civili- 
zation, agriculture, mechanism, and fit them 
for citizenship. The present generation of 
adults will improve but little. They will soon 
pass away,—as well as ourselves; but the In- 
dian children can be instructed and trained for 
civilized life-—the boys to till the soil—the 
girls to perform domestic duties. This is le- 
gitimate work for our missionaries. The 
Friends—Quakers—have taken hold, in con- 
nection with the Government, and so far haye 
rendered good service. But we want several 
thousand religious men and women to go 
among the Indians and teach them civilization 
and Christianity at the same time. We have 
got pretty well through with the Freedmen’s 
Bureau ;—now let us establish a great national 
InDIAN BureEat, which shall include in its op- 
erations ali the red men on this continent. Or- 
ganize a corps of farmers, mechanics, and 
school teachers to locate among the different 
tribes, and so plant permanent settlements, all 
subject to this Bureau. In the course of a few 
years all the tribes could be made self-support- 
ing. Instead of worthless trinkets as annui- 
ties, give them agricultural and mechanical 
implements, books, etc., the use of which they 
may learn, and in time earn their own living. 
Such a man as Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, 
should be appointed president of the Bureau ; 
then choose a score or more of good phrenolo- 
gists to select from the churches the right sort 
of persons for teachers, and the enterprise of 
civilization would go on successfully. 


0% —— 


WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS, 


THE AMERICAN AUTHOR, 





E have in our cabinet a bust cast 

from the head of Mr. Simms some 
twenty-five years ago, when he was a 
young man. This bust shows among 
other prominent organs, large Self-Es- 
teem—as seen in the pose and attitude 
of the portrait, and also in the whole 
physiognomy. The upper lip is large 
and long. Observe the distance from 
the nose to the mouth. His Firmness 
was also large, and he was very decided 
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and tenacious of opinion. The intellect- 
ual faculties were fairly developed, the 
perceptives predominating. The per- 
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great dignity. 
quick to resist, aud resolute. He was 
also generous, courteous, and affection- 





He was very spirited, 


PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS. 





sonal appearance of Mr. Simms was 
striking. He stood about six feet high, 
and weighed not far from 180 lbs; his 
complexion was fair; and his manner 
was that of assurance, self-reliance, and 


ate. The following biographical sketch 
sums up the active life of this Southern 
gentleman and author. 


Many years ago William Gilmore Simms had 
won a high reputation as a novelist and essay- 
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ist, and no small credit as a poet. In the 
South, where he was born, and where he made 
his residence for the greater part of his life, he 
exerted no small influence in political and liter- 
ary circles. He was born in Charleston, South 
Carolina, April 17th, 1806. At the early age 
of seven, Pope-like, he “ lisped in numbers,” or, 
as we are told, “ began to write verses”; and 
during the latter part of the war of 1812 one 
of the chief employments of his leisure hours 
was the composition of rhymes illustrative of 
mnilitary incidents which came to his knowledge. 

He was a sickly child, and his parents lived 
in rather humble circumstances, consequently 
his educational advantages were somewhat 
limited. When but a little past ten years of 
age he became a clerk in a drug store, and re- 
mained there several years. At eighteen he 
entered a lawyer’s office in Charleston, and 
commenced to study law. Four years after he 
was admitted to practice as a member of the 
South Carolina bar. 

But not finding his tastes subserved in the 
preparation of briefs and in the examination 
of titles to real estate, he abandoned the law 
for literature, and in 1828 betame associated in 
the publication of the Charleston City Gazette. 

During the excitement attending the “ nulli- 
fication” measures of South Carolina and other 
States in 1831 and 1832, Mr. Simms advocated 
the Union side of the question, and the result 
was the loss of his subscribers and the ruin of 
his newspaper enterprise. He came to New 
York soon after that, and published the best of 
his poems, “ Atlantis, a Story of the Sea,” which 
procured his introduction to literary circles here. 

From 1832 to 1856 he exhibited remarkable 
fertility of imagination and industry, sending 
forth in rapid succession the productions of his 
pen. The list of his poetic, narrative, histori- 
cal, biographical, and novelistic works is too 
long to be detailed in this place, but some of 
the more important of them may be mentioned, 
viz.: “ Monody on the Death of Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney ” (1825), “ Lyrical and Other 
Poems,” and “ Early Lays,” (1827); “ Martin 
Faber, the Story of a Criminal ” (1833); “ South- 
ern Passages and Pictures,” a metrical compo- 
sition (1839); “ Donna Anna,” also in verse 
(1848); “ Lays of the Palmetto,” a series of 
ballads descriptive of the deeds of South Caro- 
lina soldiers in the Mexican war (1848); “ Nor- 
man Maurice” and Michael Bonham,” two 
dramas. 

As a writer of prose romance he is probably 
more extensively known than by any other 
productions of his pen, and no author has 





drawn more from local or revolutionary his- 
tory for his subjects and illustrations. To the 
department of history and biography Mr. 
Simms contributed a “ History of Sovth Caro- 
lina,” South Carolina in the Revolution” 


(1854); a “ Geography of South Carolina,” and 


a number of articies on the “ Civil Warfare of 
the South,” and the “ American Loyalists of 
the Revolutionary Period.” Among his mis- 
cellaneous works are “ Views and Reviews in 
American Literature,” “ Egeria, or Voices of 
Thought and Counsel for the Woods and 
Wayside,” and “ Southward Ho!” (1854.) 
He also arranged and annotated an edition 
of the seven dramas ascribed to Shakspeare, 
but not included with the ordinary edition 
published of his works, under the title of “A 
Supplement to Shakspeare’s Plays.” 

During the last twenty-five years of his life 
Mr. Simms resided chiefly on his plantation, 
near Midway, 8. C., where he occupied his 
time with literature and rural pursuits, taking 
no part in politics except in the way of an 
occasional article for the papers or magazines 
Now and then he appeared before the public 
in the character of a lecturer; his last appear- 
ance, only a few weeks before his death, was 
before the Charleston County Horticultural 
Society, when he delivered an address .on 
“The Sense of the Beautiful.” He died at 
the residence of his son-in-law in Charleston, 
June 11th last, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 

An edition chiefly of his romantic works is 
now in course of publication by W. J. Wid- 
dleton, of this city, more particular mention of 
which is made in another part of the JouRNAL. 


—>_3769e—__—_ 
RovunD THE WoRLD.—We start from New 
York and circumnavigate the globe in our im- 
agination thus : To Buffalo or Cleveland, 423 or 
625 miles by rail, in seventeen hours ; thence to 
Chicago, 538 or 355 miles, in twenty-one hours ; 
thence to Omaha, 490 miles, in twenty-three 
hours; thence to San Francisco, 1,950 miles, 
in ninety-three hours; thence to Yokohama, 
4,714 miles, in twenty-one days; thence to 
Hong Kong, 1,670 miles, in six days; thence to 
Calcutta, 3,500 miles, in fourteen days; thence 
to Bombay, 1,219 miles, in two days; thence 
to Cairo, 3,600 miles, in twelve days; thence 
to Alexandria, 100 miles, in five hours; thence 
to Marseilles, 1,800 miles, in six days; thence 
to Havre, via Paris and Rouen, 575 miles, in 
thirty hours; thence to New York—home again 
—8,150 miles, in nine days. Thus swinging 
round the circle, 23,739 miles, in seventy-seven 
days and twenty-one hours, steady travel! 
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THE “ IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT.” . 


M® CHARLES READ§ has done a good deal toward putting people in other 

peoples’ places, and, in so doing, has exhibited, more or less clearly, many of 
the difficulties, as well as the evils which environ the perpetual conflict of labor with 
capital. Had his book been written in this country, in full view of the new issue 
which is upon us, it might—and it might not—have shown some way out of the 
entanglements which the “Chinese problem” is weaving about us. There is, how- 
ever, no logic like that of events ; and if our wisest statesmen, with the experience 
of years in prophecy, could mistake the premonitions of a four years’ civil war for 
those of a sixty days’ “scrimmage,” who will undertake to say what revolutions in 
political and social life will grow out of this little Chinese cloud! The North 
Adams shoemaker could hardly have dreamed of the fame which has so suddenly 
come to him, while endeavoring, in his own way, to stick to his last. Like another 
Samson, also somewhat famous, he has brought the temple about his ears by attempt- 
ing to carry off its pillars ; and, unless the Philistines of St. Crispin can manage to 
get his head in Delilah’s lap, there is no telling what may not happen. But one 
thing is sure to happen, in any event, and that is the best thing—the people of this 
country will be drawn to consider and understand the aspects of the labor question 
as never before ; and, if we can be allowed a little latitude of prophecy, the intelli- 
gence which will grow out of discussion will prove a perpetual safeguard against the 
periodical outbreaks which, for the last twenty years, have disturbed the healthful 
equilibrium of the labor market. The violent harangues of politicians and profes- 
sional “ agitators” touching the recent experiment at North Adams, are as necessary 
and ornamental as are the bubbles which rise to the surface when the water is 
troubled ; but they no more represent the sentiments or the interests of the great 
body of the people than air represent water. When a bubble bursts, there is very 
little substance left, because there was very little to leave ; and so, when the froth 
of the present commotion has settled down into its quiescent state, and the great 
stream of progress is permitted to move along in its majestic sweep, it will be found 
that this great conflict between labor and capital is really no conflict at all. 

There is no motive so powerful as selfishness ; in fact, it is the only motive that 
accomplishes anything in the physical world; and selfishness, sanctified and directed 
by intelligence, will settle all the differences between labor and capital The only 
thing that need be feared is that ready device and pest of a Republican Govern- 
ment—legislation. If Congress and the General Court of Massachusetts will let 
Mr. Sampson and his Coolies alone, the Chinese problem will solve itself. If the 
skilled workmen of this country cannot compete in hand-labor with the untrained 
and ignorant sons of Asia and Africa, let them make a better use of their brains in 
directing where others shall follow. It is important that shoes should be made ; but 
it is not important that intelligent white men should make them ; and surely not if 
ignorant yellow and black men can make them cheaper and better. 

Come, let us reason together. 
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ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


BY CLINT ROUDEBUSH. 
HERE is insufferable cant about all 


things that men do. Perhaps this 
reaches its height in talk about Art. The 
artistic spirit, the Art nature, the laws of 
Art, and kindred phrases, flood one’s ears 
with an ocean of platitude. There are art- 
istic preachers and artistic listeners, the art- 
istic walk, the artistic smile, the artistic ges- 
ture, the artistic mechanic, and the artistic 
farmer. Pies are made by artists,—and po- 
ems. Yet it is difficult adequately to talk 
about any imperishable work without using 
this very word, Art. All high work, built 
after the enduring ways of immortal things, is 
ouilt of material (thought and emotion) and 
after the manner (style) which can in no 
other way be named so well as the manner 
of the elements of Art. 

To separate the mountain of books that 
want this perfection from the mole-hill of 
books that possess it, is a valuable work of 
criticism. There is no efficient way to ar- 
rive at this separation except by speaking 
not at all of deficient work, leaving such to 
die as soon as possible of inanition, and 
by speaking in praise of the great creations 
unperceived or vilified. An author may have 
the gift of writing adequately for an age, up 
to its utmost need and appreciation, as Lam- 
artine or Southey; yet his work, not being 
fused in the high fire of the gods, dies with 
him. So well may he fulfill the best that 
can be appreciated in his time, that his work 
will deceive the very elect. Shelley praised 
Southey without limit, and wrote “ Queen 
Mab ” in the rhythm of “ Thalaba.” 

I would say—did not persons worthier to 
speak than I say differently—that Tennyson 
writes adequately only for his time. From 
everything that my mind permits, and I have 
made the utmost effort to bring myself in ac- 
cord with the opinion of those whose opin- 
ion I greatly respect, I can not persuade 
myself that Tennyson is eternally great. 
Can we speak in the same breath, with as 
certain content and as full confidence, the 
names of Aschylus, of Shakspeare, of Hugo, 
and of Tennyson? The mere technic of 
writing was never before brought to the 
same finish as now. This is the period of 








rhetoric. Ten thousand are adepts at fine 
writing. In this sense Tennyson is the first 
standard. On this account may not our 
time overestimate his place in the eternity of 
the masters of poetry ? 

Criticism, in an established sense, is limit- 
ed to recognizing in a negative way. It is 
the microscopic rectilinear investigation,— 
the perception of details, and the field for 
whims and prejudices,—the measuring all 
work (the starry symphony, the river-flowing 
song, the heaven-symboled epic) by the same 
conventional yardstick. Creation is some- 
thing apart, as every creator knows. It is 
beyond telling in words. Of such quality is 
it, that the creator himself can not judge of 
its real merit. Byron was about to destroy 
the manuscript of “ Manfred,” on account, 
as he supposed, of its worthlessness. Disra- 
eli did his utmost to prevent the republica- 
tion of “ Vivian Grey.” Appreciation holds 
somewhat of a middle ground between cre- 
ation and criticism. The purpose of this pa- 
per is to endeavor to express a just apprecia- 
tion of the genius of Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne. 

Why this author’s works are ostracized as 
they are by some very worthy and liberal 
persons,—why they are looked at through 
smoked glass, and forbidden things seen on 
account of the glass—not on account of the 
work,—is anomalous. How any one can 
read them, insensible to the effect of their 
beauty, their music, their eloquence ; insens- 
ible to their divine passion, which is the 
soul of all great and generous things thought 
or felt or imagined or done in the world; in- 
sensible to their ineffable fervor and rays of 
light inextinguishable and full of flame; 
perverting consummate pictures of beauty— 
pictures of the fibre and blood of life wrought 
in ideal and poetic ways—into unseemly and 
unclean daubs, is inconceivable of one hav- 
ing the germ of poetry in his soul, And this 
ostracism is not sincere. All that Shakspeare, 
Pope, and Burns wrote is accepted by all. 
Here is no dissent,—all praise ; nothing im- 
proper,— everything correct. Yet Shelley 
was a heretic ; and Swinburne, it can not be 
denied, is something of a pagan. The brut 
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ish roar about Shelley’s “ Cenci” comes from 
the same throats as that about Swinburne’s 
“ Anactoria.” Throw poetry in its high and 
imaginative senses to the winds, leave the 
reader some human feeling only, some possi- 
bility of compassion, the least power of ris- 
ing above the fact of mere animal existence, 
and he can not read that immortal poem 
without being made higher and finer; and 
without any deleterious effect, unless eleva- 
tion and rapture of compassion be deleteri- 
ous; and there will come into the soul of 
the reader a feeling of elevation, aspiration, 
and divine emotion exactly commensurate 
with his susceptibility of high and far and 
rapt influences. 

Leigh Hunt said of “The Cenci:” “ Be- 
sides grandeur and terror, there are things in 
it lovely as heart can worship. The utmost 
might of gentleness and of the sweet habi- 
tudes of domestic affection was never more 
balmily impressed through the tears of the 
reader than in the unique and divine close 
of that dreadful tragedy. Its loveliness, be- 
ing that of the highest reason, is superior to 
the madness of all the crime that precedes 
it, and leaves nature in a state of reconcile- 
ment with her ordinary course.” 

I quote this tribute to Shelley in this con- 
nection because he had the same kind of 
vituperation visited upon him that now is 
visited upon Swinburne. As time passes, 
Shelley is considered more as a poet and 
less as a person; the power and beauty of 
his creations, not the poverty and spleen of 
his readers, have sway. I make no com- 
parison of the subjects, nor the manner of 
treatment of these two poets,—only a paral- 
lel of their vicissitudes. 

Swinburne himself has given a most spirit- 
ed answer in “ Notes on Poems and Reviews” 
to this cant of criticism. It is to be regret- 
ted that in a few brief instances therein he is 
betrayed into the same kind of intemperate 
invective against his enemies as that with 
which his enemies assault him; with this 
difference, that in their case unfairness is 
apparent, and in his the fury of his reply 
is in all disproportion to the paltriness of 
their attack. 

It seems to be more indigenous to the 
English than to other peoples to be intolerant 
of what a narrow visien and an iron four-by- 





four ugly morality names forbidden things. 
The English, as a class, have less sense of 
beauty, less power of expression through Art, 
than any other highly civilized European 
nation; and we manifest more according to 
the English tide of blood than of the other 
tides along with it that meet, mingle, and 
make us a new and amalgamate nation. 
Undeniably at the substratum other races 
have more poetry than the English and our- 
selves. At the substratum and all through 
to the pinnacle, other races, en masse, have 
more knowledge of Art, and more tolerance 
of Art for Art’ssake. Singularly, England has 
had more than her share of the immortals 
that stand upon the pinnacle. The English 
people is the one out of whose world-gath- 
ered language Shakspeare sculptured the 
dramas whercin figure all deep and eternal 
types of men; in which Milton sang with the 
voice of one of his own archangels; by which 
Shelley soared in the farthest blue; through 
which science and the modern spirit has 
given this nation dominion over the world, 
—a people that in all the arts, save music, 
the divinest one, have chronicled the immor- 
tality of the human soul; yet this same peo- 
ple at the start is the worst, the coarsest, the 
commonest herd that speaks any intelligible 
dialect. This seems to be because a sense of 
beauty is not aroused in this people so early 
as in others. 

Apart from his personality as a poet, there 
are blessed reports of Swinburne as a man. 
It is said that he manifests a lively interest 
in all discoveries of science, gives enthusias- 
tic attention to reform and all movements 
for the welfare of men. An eminent English- 
man now in our city asserts that Swinburne 
is the only prominent one of his countrymen, 
not excepting John Bright, who thoroughly 
understood the cause of the republic, fer- 
vently believed in its success, and ardently 
desired it during our great struggle. One or 
two commemorative poems written at the 
time show this without stint. 

In the writings of no other great writer is 
the unalloyed passion of friendship so limit- 
lessly manifested. The fervor and eloquence 
of his praise has no equal. The Jealousy of 
cotemporaries shown by most writers is con- 
temptible; Swinburne’s recognition of co- 
temporary writers is beyond praise. His 
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independence and truth surprise and carry 
one away like a revelatien. . His discovery 
and proclaiming of gifted ones unknown to 
fame is a new element among writers. He 
speaks of Miss Rossetti’s writing the finest 
religious poem in any language; and in 
equal praise of persons entirely unknown to 
letters. Enthusiasm and worship and cham- 
pionship gleam in words that encircle the 
praised one with a diadem of imperishable 
splendor. His praise melts, suffuses, trans- 
mutes, transports with the white and fiery 
flame of his own ardor—and while it is fiery, 
it overflows with tenderness and unquench- 
able love—it is burdened with the sonorous 
sadness of the sea; it leaps and surges and is 
vast like the sea; it is tender and full of 
every hope like morning ; it is undissuadable 
and full of glory. See his praise of Hugo ; 
of Arnold; of Blake; of Landor; of Maz- 
zini; of Balzac; and of Baudilaire. Of the 
last he says: ‘‘ We may see again as various 
a power as his, may feel again as fiery a 
sympathy, may hear again as strange a mur- 
mur of revelation, as sad a whisper of 
knowledge, as mysterious a music of emo- 
tion ; we shall never find so keen, so delicate, 
so deep a unison of sense and spirit.” 
Witness stanzas, every one of which is a 
rapture, from his poem “To Victor Hugo.” 


“In the fair days when God 
By man as godlike trod, 
And each alike was Greek, alike was free, 
God's lightning spared, they said, 
Alone the happier head 
Whose laurels screened it; fruitless grace for thee, 
To whom the high gods gave of right 
Their thunders and their laurels and their light. 


“ Not without thoughts that ache 

For theirs and for thy sake, 
I, born of exiles, hail thy banished head ; 

I, whose young song took flight 

Toward the great heat and light, 
On me a child from thy far splendor shed, 

From thine high place of soul and song, 
Which, fallen on eyes yet feeble, made them strong. 


“ Praised above men be thou, 
Whose laurel-laden brow, 
Made for the morning, droops not in the night ; 
Praised and beloved, that none 
Of all thy great things done 
Flies higher than thy most equal spirit’s flight ; 
Praised, that nor doubt nor hope could bend 
Earth's loftiest head, found upright to the end.” 


A poet, or one having accomplished any 
great work, would rather be praised by 





Swinburne than by any other writer,—not 
alone becuse he has such splendid capacity 
for praising, but because as well he praises 
that only which is admirable, and only those 
who do admirable work. 

Among the great writers of English prose 
whose styles are great or glorious or perfect, 
Macaulay, Byron, Disraeli the younger, Thack- 
eray, Poe, Hawthorne, Matthew Arnold, Eliz- 
abeth Sheppard, and Swinburne stand promi- 
nent. They are all masters of unequal merit, 
and in different ways. Comparison may help 
to show their qualities. To compare them 
in any exact way would be without any 
satisfactory result. As well might one so 
compare a rose with a stalk of wheat; but 
hereby one may be helped to perceive the 
perfect rose and the perfect stalk of wheat. 
To harmonize, for instance, the style of Swin- 
burne with the style of Thackeray were 
futile; but their styles may be contrasted 
in certain phases, as one color brings out 
another or as one sound measures another ; 
yet to compare their styles, as such, may 
deaden one another as one color may deaden 
another, or make confusion instead of music 
as one sound against another may. 

Byron’s prose, the little that is extant, is 
certainly very brilliant, very passionate, un- 
surpassably powerful, and very nearly perfect. 
It is not so high as Elizabeth Sheppard's ; 
it is more tense and condensed. Disraeli’s is 
as brilliant, as poetic, as correct as Byron’s ; 
it is not as powerful; it is more‘ graceful. 
Disraeli’s prose has a quality that no other 
English writer’s has—at least no other has to 
as great a degree—the quality of rhythm, 
This quality is perhaps more markedly exem- 
plified in “ Contarini Fleming” than in any 
other of his works. 

Matthew Arnold’s style is more nearly per- 
fect than Swinburne’s, but it lacks vitality, 
with which Swinburne’s is surcharged. Ar- 
nold’s style might be called, at times, prolix, 
though it never has the defect that is usually 
defined by this word; this word, however, 
as nearly tells the special defect as any word 
will. Yet if I were to select one sentence of 
the most perfect style in English whose bal- 
ance, finish, cadence, accuracy, simplicity 
within complexity, freshness, and unexpected 
turn of meaning, or, to use his own beautiful 
descriptive phrase, fullest of “ natural magic.” 
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it would be this, from his “ Influence of the 
Celtic Race upon English Literature : ” 


“If I were asked where English poetry got these three 
things, its turn for style, its turn for melancholy, and its 
turn for natural magic for catching and rendering the 
charm of nature in a wonderfully near and vivid way, I 
should answer, with some doubt, that it got much of its 
turn for style from a Celtic source ; with less doubt, that 
it got much of its melancholy from a Celtic source ; with 
no doubt at all, that from a Celtic source it got nearly all 
its natural magic.” 


The foregoing opinion of this quoted sen- 
tence should have its application limited to 
statements of criticism, statements below the 


- atmosphere of poetry. 


Macaulay’s style has balance and flow like 
Disraeli’s, but is not, like Disraeli’s, replete 
with imagination. It is heavier than Disra- 
eli’s, more redundant than Thackeray’s, less 
fervent than Swinburne’s, less powerful than 
Byron’s, less gleaming and swift than Poe’s, 
less delicate than Hawthorne’s, less rich in 
fancy than Elizabeth Sheppard’s (as indeed 
are all others), and it is less ideal than Ar- 
nold’s; but in the matter of mere rhetoric his 
style perhaps is more complete than any of 
these. 

Swinburne’s style of prose is the most 
intoxicating of all of these; but its richness 
at times surfeits. It is the most vivid and 
the most splendid ; it errs in excess of color. 
The language used by James Russell Lowell 
in his beautiful “ Life of Keats” (beautiful, 
yet somewhat stilted, though not nearly so 
stilted as his “ Memoir of Shelley ”), may be 
applied discrteely to Swinburne: “ He offends 
by superabundance and not poverty. That 
he was overlanguaged at first there can be no 
doubt, and in this is implied the possibility 
of falling back to the perfect mean of diction. 
It is only by the rich that the costly plainness 
which at once satisfies the taste and the im- 
agination is attainable.” 

Thackeray’s style lacks the color and glory 
of Swinburne’s, but it is always bright and 
correct and never more than sufficient and 
never less. Thackeray’s work is more nearly 
perfect than Swinburne’s, but his way is not 
so high. 

There is a strong point of likeness in the 
prose styles of Swinburne and Elizabeth 
Sheppard,—an excess of richness. But there 
the similitude ends. In hers there is at 
times an uncertainty,—never in his; they are 





mystical alike, but not alike uncertain. The 
utmost glory and the utmost weakness of her 
style are shown in a passage upon pride, in 
that supreme romance that celebrates in high 
rhapsody the master passions of love and of 
ambition—the romance named “ Rumor.” A 
mind incapable of one stroke in her great 
way could see her defect herein and easily 
could remedy it. Why she did not master 
another difficulty, a difficulty of which at 
times she was master, and make her style 
supreme, seems strange when one perceives 
her abundant vitality, her marvelous facul- 
ties of form and of music, her rich and ex- 
alted imagination, the romance, the ideality, 
and the radiance of her gifts. 

While the prose styles of all these writers 
are fine, I consider Macaulay’s the most rhe- 
torical; Disraeli’s the most rhythmical ; 
Thackeray’s the most nearly perfect; Poe’s 
the most limpid ; Elizabeth Sheppard’s the 
highest ; and Swinburne’s the most fervent, 
the most eloquent, and the most intoxi- 
cating. 

Though in a brief, swift (Swinburne’s 
flight is always swift, if not always high), 
fragmentary way, where else can be found 
such criticism as Swinburne’s upon Hugo’s 
“T/Homme qui Rit?” Where else such ex- 
pansion and such discrimination, such new- 
ness and such trueness, such far-seeing and 
such close-seeing, such ideality, and such ex- 
actness,—where else an appreciaatiaon so fair, 
so lofty, and so poetic? His criticism is not 
entire laudation; it is not an excuse to find 
nothing but perfection or imperfection in a 
writer. 

Concerning imagination, much must be 
taken for granted. One does not expect to 
measure it. Its ways are ways of wings, of 
ideals, and not of things. - Its field is all the 
atmosphere,—it is as limitless as the empy- 
rean. It has no prescribed channel,—it can 
have none, else it were not imagination. 
The forms, odors, sounds, colors which greet 
the senses from without, and the ideals which 
arise within the soul, enwinged by imagina- 
tion, constitute poetry. 

No way of logic is sufficient to prove or 
to disprove whether or not a writer be a 
poet. Something satisfactory may be arrived 
at through reasoning by association. Here 
are several definitions of poetry, all differ- 
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ent, perhaps all true: Blake says: “ Allegory, 
addressed to the intellectual powers, while 
it is altogether hidden from the corporeal 
understanding, is my definition of the most 
sublime poetry.” Poe: “I would define the 
poetry of words as the rhythmical creation of 
beauty.” Again: “In the contemplation of 
beauty we alone find it possible to attain 
that pleasurable elevation or excitement of 
the soul which we recognize as the poetic 
sentiment, and which is so easily distinguish- 
ed from truth, which is the satisfaction of 
reason, or from passion, which is the excite- 
ment of the heart.” The Zoroastrian defini- 
tion of poetry, which Emerson defines as 
“mystical yet exact,” is “ apparent pictures 
of unapparent natures.” Shelley says: “It 
is the business of the poet to communicate 
to others the pleasure and the enthusiasm 
arising out of those images and feelings in 
the vivid presence of which within his own 
mind consists at once his inspiration and his 
reward.” Swinburne: “Color and sound 
mixed into the perfect scheme of poetry.” 
Again: “To art, that is best which is most 
beautiful; to science, that is best which is 
most accurate; to morality, that is best 
which is most virtuous.” Swinburne speaks 
of “the imagination which apprehends the 
spirit of a thing, and the understanding 
which dissects the body of a fact.” 

One need not quibble about truth. Such 
questions as what is truth ?—as if the inquiry 
were about some extinct animal—some quad- 
ruped or biped, with certain curious peculiar- 
ities, as if it were covered with hair or fur or 
wool or feathers or scales, seem to my mind in- 
conceivably flat, and to arise in minds that 
have no form of thought; or at least to be the 
children of the brain when it had better be 
asleep. Art has ways of truth,—its own; 
science has ways of truth—its own; but 
they are different ways. All the play and 
gleam, light and color, all shades of thought, 
all waves of emotion, all leaping radiance of 
passion, all rapt self-forgetfulness, every mel- 
ancholy image, expressions as of the soul shown 
in the human countenance, might be said to 
be of the domain of poetry. Expression of 
the physique shown therein, the muscles 
thereof, their names, their offices, their struc- 
ture, the skin that overlays them, its quali- 
ties and uses, the features and their func- 









tions, belong to anatomy and physiology,— 
to science. The fibers, the tendons, their in- 
terlacing, the winnowing fan of feathers, 
which make the wings of a bird, belong to 
science ; but the uplifting vibration, the spi- 
ral cleaving of the air, the riding upon the 
wind, belong to poetry. The wings are for 
science,—the flying for poetry. Water— 
H. O.—is water as science. Water, as the 
billow, as the cascade, as the crested foam, 
as the river, as the sea, the interpreter of the 
soul, is water as poetry. 

There has been published a book of his 
poems, “ Laus Veneris ’—praise of beauty in 
woman—which is a collection of many of 
his shorter ones. By Shelley’s definition and 
the Zoroastrian, one of these, “ The Triumph 
of Time,” attains a perfection that can not 
be surpassed. It is a divine portrayal of the 
struggle of a great soul with a great passion. 
Its sentiment is unusual—in books—and in 
men, except those capable of love as unself- 
ish as profound. Its execution is as faultless 
in every technical sense of verse as it is per- 
fect in exciting the very emotion of the suf- 
ferer—you are the sufferer to the degree that 
you are capable of emotion. It does what 
no other poem does. It isa newcast; it has 
no prototype. By Blake’s definition this 
poem is sublime, in its ideal and exquisite 
sense of allegory. Likewise by Poe’s, the 
rhythmical creation of beauty. 

By one of his own definitions—“ color and 
sound mixed into the perfect scheme of poe- 
try ”"—he is the supreme of poets; for no 
where else than in his poems are color and 
sound so marvelously mixed. As proof one 
need not make selections. Read anything 
that he has written,—only open your ears to 
sound, your eyes to color, and your soul to 
an ineffable blending. Perhaps color divides 
into more numerous and newer shades and 
closes into a more fiery brilliance, and sound 
goes more subtly after the far ways of music, 
and their unison becomes more varied and 
passionate in his Sapphic “ Anactoria ” than 
in his other poems,—it is superfluous to say 
unlimitedly other poems: in this sen%e there 
is Swinburne only to compare with Swin- 
burne. How tame and spiritless the goody 
singers—many of his English and American 
cotemporaries,—it would be invidious to cal 
names—appear beside the regal splendor ot 
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this one with whose “tunes men’s ears take 
fire and ring.” 

He is an inspired master of the technic of 
verse—rhythm, rhyme, alliteration, cumula- 
tive cadence, melody, and symbolism. 

In speaking of one of the gems from Blake's 
“Songs of Innocence,” he says: “A scheme 
in which the soft and loose iambics lapse 
into sudden irregular sound of full anapests 
not without increase of grace and impulsive 
tenderness in the verse. Given a certain 
attainable average of intellect and culture, 
these points of workmanship, by dint of the 
infinite gifts or the infinite wants they imply, 
become the swiftest and surest means of test- 
ing a verse-writer’s perfection of power, 
and what quality there may be in him to 
warrant his loftiest claim.” Certainly this 
opinion can not be gainsaid; and as cer- 
tainly he has put himself successfully to this 
test in many instances. 

As an example of the perfection of his 
rhyme, see “Hesperia.” Or take the last 
stanza of “ The Garden of Proserpine :” 


“Then star nor sun shall waken, 
Nor any change of light: 
Nor sound of waters shaken, 

Nor any sound or sight : 
Nor wintry leaves nor vernal, 
Nor days nor things diurnal ; 
Only the sleep eternal 

In an etérnal night.” 


His use of alliteration and of the refrain 
is like Byron’s use of rhyme, as if no other 
word irrespective of its office of rhyme would 
do as well. In these respects Poe is greatly 
distinguished ; but their use seems not so 
native with him as with Swinburne. With 
Poe an effort is apparent ; he is in a degree 
mechanical. It might be said that in respect 
to alliteration Poe writes after the manner 
of Swinburne. Should it not be said that it 
is the manner of the one who writes it the 
most originally, and not of the one who 
writes it first? ‘A Match,” “ Rococo,” “A 
Ballad of Burdens,” and “ Dolores” are 
marked examples of the use of alliteration 
and of the refrain. 

As an example of cumulative cadence take 
one stanza from “ The Triumph of Time :” 


“I wish we were dead together to-day, 
Lost sight of, hidden away out of sight, 
Clasped and clothed in the cloven clay, 
Cut of the world’s way, out of the light, 





Out of the ages of worldly weather, 

Forgotten of all men altogether, 

As the world’s first dead, taken wholly away 
Made one with death, filled full of the night.” 


And again, the last stanza of “ Ferago- 
letta:” 
“ Oh, bitterness of things too sweet ! 
Oh, broken singing of the dove, 
Love's wings are over fleet, 
And like the panther’s feet 
The feet of love.” 


In cumulative cadence Keats equals Swin- 
burne; in a few instances surpasses him; 
notably in this from “ Endymion : ” 

“Who, of men, can tell 

That flowers would bloom, or that green fruit would swell 
To melting pulp, that fish would have bright mail, 

The earth its dower of river, wood, and vale, 

The meadows runnels, runnels pebble-stones, 

The seed its harvest, or the lute its tones, 

Tones ravishment, or ravishment its sweet, 

If human souls did never kiss-and greet.” 


In a briefer way, in one line, Swinburne 
folds phrases over each other, so to say, with 
surprising effect : 

“Clear of the whole world, hidden at home, 
Clothed with the green and crowned with the foam, 


A pulee of the life of thy straits and bays, 
A vein in the heart of the streams of the sea.” 





As a specimen of symbol as well as of 
cumulative cadence, here are five lines from 
“A Song of Italy” (to my mind the most 
eloquent ode in English) : 

* And I beheld the hours 
As maidens, and the days as laboring men, 
And the soft nights again 
As wearied women to their own souls wed, 
And ages as the dead.” 

The melody of his verse is incomparable. 
The melting beauty of the music of his verse 
sounds in the senses as the images of it glow 
inthe mind. Poetry usually expresses beauty 
by images; his poetry does this equally by 
its music. This element, at times, as in “ A 
Song of Italy,” is so strong and intoxicating 
that one loses sight of its effect as pictures, 
being surcharged with its effect of music. 

The magical poem, “ Hesperia,” is inter- 
fused with symbol. It is beautiful beyond 
wishing it more in every respect. One is 
caught up into an ethereal air; time is over- 
come, and earth and mortality, the roll of the 
far sea and the lap of its caressing waves 
thunder and murmur across an atmosphere 
now serene, now dazzling; Hesperia, the 
beautiful west wind, plays. with your hair 
like the breath of love ; she rides upon the 
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storm like the passion of the world; all 
ineffable things float about you and take 
your breath ; imagination is set loose; and 
all that is lovely or melancholy or eloquent ; 
song and night and morning; love and death 
and immortality; the sea of every emotion 
and the star of every hope, arise, abide with 
you, sing, shine, subside, and leave you on 
the gray side of life. And yet this poem, 
one part with another, is more unequal than 
his others. Sustained power, as the critics’ 
phrase goes, is a power of his. The opening 
and the close of this is loftier than a certain 
strain in its course and is in another atmos- 
phere. 

Swinburne, in a wonderfully fresh and life- 
giving sense, individualizes words, adds fire 
and radiance to them, gives to them a tone 
that no other has given. I do not now refer 
to his diction, as a style, but to single words. 
Witness the word “sweet.” A kindied gift 
with Homer’s that gives rise to such modes 
as “ Achilles swift of foot,” and “ Agamem- 
non king of men.” 

He has the trick of giving words a vivid 
patness, a power which he shares with Byron. 
This is greatly shown in “ Felise.” 

Many new poetic distinctive aspects reveal 
themselves to him, as, for instance, expressed 
by his phrase back-blown hair From “ A Song 


of Italy :” 
** Whose back-blown flag scared from their sheltering seas 
The unkrown Atlantides.” 


From “ Hesperia :” 

“ She laughs, and her hands reach hither, her hair blows 
hither and hisses, . 

As a low-lit flame in a wind, back-blown till it shudder 

and.leap.” 

He notes far-off indications such as the 
subtlest sight alone :perceives. He shares 
this gift eminently with Browning; but 
Browning’s field for noting such far-off 
indications is more spiritual than Swin- 
burne’s, as Swinburne’s is more sensuous 
than Browning’s. Yet in this respect 
Browning frequently enters upon the do- 
main of Swinburne, and Swinburne frequent- 
ly upon that of Browning. 

Swinburne has written four long poems in 
the form of drama: “ Atalanta in Calydon,” 
“ Chastelard,” “ The Queen Mother,” and 
“ Rosamond.” “ Atalanta in Calydon” is 
Grecian with the atmosphere of Swinburne. 
“The Queen Mother” is French with the 





atmosphere of Shakspeare. Aside from an 
influence of mythology, which is strongly 
rooted in the spirit of our author, and aside 
from the name, the names of the characters 
and the place of action, “ Atalanta in Caly- 
don ” is not Grecian at all, but Swinburnian. 
“The Queen Mother ” never would have been 
written in the form it is written had not 
Shakspeare preceded. Lately a critic speaks 
of the resemblance of Thackeray’s “ Esmond ” 
to George Sand’s “ La Derniére Aldini;” but 
contests the originality of Thackeray's treat- 
ment of “ Esmond ” on the ground that it is 
the manner of treatment, and not the matter 
treated of, that determines whether or not a 
work be original. By this standard, “The 
Queen Mother” is not, and “ Atalanta in 
Calydon ” is, original. 

Swinburae’s tragedies approach naturally 
a complete culmination. There is no anti- 
climax, no excess of retarding incident, and 
they are unflaggingly replete with vigor. 
They bear resemblance to undisputed mas- 
terpieces in the facts that they leave upon the 
mind the full impression of the terror of the 
disaster without there being anything fear- 
fully unreconcilable with the course of hu- 
man occurrences. The disaster in every case 
is inevitable, and the means are as if they 
could not have been otherwise; yet up to the 
culmination, and especially immediately pre- 
ceding the same, it seems that no calamity is 
to be. The last enemy in “ Atalanta in Ca- 
lydon,” 

“The heavy horror with his hanging shafts,’ 

is destroyed, and all is clamorous of triumph, 
when the scene changes, and by certainty of 
causes, causes unseen until their effects are 
shown forth, occurs the fateful death of Me- 
leger and the death by madness and sorrow 
of Althea. Chastelard, after everything is 
wrought up to his ruin, an inevitable conse- 
quence of his nature and of the Queen’s and 
of those surrounding these, is left a way of 
escape, which he refuses, a consequence of a 
subtler element of his nature, and afterward 
as a more pronounced exhibition of this ele- 
ment destroys his reprieve; and by these in- 
terruptions, which are so natural that they 
could not have been otherwise, the culmina- 
tion is heightened ; in the reverse sense that 
an anti-climax destroys the effect of a stcry 
or drama. 
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His characters are not weak, not common- | sight of with the changes and accidents of 


place, and not unnatural. They are not half- 
drawn, and they are not overdrawn. They 
are not inconsistent with themselves. They 
do not exchange places, They are essentially 
original. The dramas are in no sense cop- 
ies, except “The Queen Mother,” in manner 
of treatment. The descriptions of the char- 
acters are idyllic and true to the outcoming 
of their lives, from Denise who 


“Is all white to the dead hair, who was 
So full of gracious rose, the air took color, 
Turned to a kiss against her face ;”” 


to Atalanta, 
“ Pure, and a light lit at the hands of gods.” 


But it is doubtful that if Aschylus or a suc- 
cessor had not invented the drama, if Swin- 
burne would have written in this form ; it is 
more than doubtful if this be the happiest 
mode of his muse. 

Like the masters that have endured the de- 
structions of the civilizations of the times in 
which they wrote,—the masters that prevail 
during new civilizations, and are not lost 





new eras and new races,—like these he is a 
distinct light; a new and distinct color is 
shed forth from his spirit; his work has a 
new and distinct illumination. The scope 
of his work is large; his forms:are new, 
and the light irradiating them is fresh. But 
his work seems encumbered with some per- 
sonal shock; its light is refracted; some 
fateful weight of misery seems tied to the 
feet of his flying song, some poison to influ- 
ence and embitter the very life-blood of his 
verse. The least unhappy and most pathetic 
effect of this is shown in “ The Triumph of 
Time ;” the unhappiest and dismalest effect 
in “ The Leper” or “ Les Noyades.” 

How great, how true, how individual, how 
long he may endure, can not be named until 
different times come upon the world, new 
civilizations, and new literatures. But in- 
comparably and without any chance of gain- 
saying, it can be asserted that nowhere else 
has there been such music in verse since the 
Greek ; and that his eloquence is unrivaled 
by any cotemporary poet. 


—_——+04—_—_. 


THADDEUS 


STEVENS. 


BY PHEBE EARLE GIBBON. 


HE following narrative was told to me 

nearly as printed, though not in the same 
connection. I have also omitted some of the 
original matter. It was given by a resident of 
Lancaster, who had known Mr. Stevens in 
that city about twenty years, and, by reputa- 
tion, in Gettysburg, earlier in life. 

Ithink that it is generally correct. One of 
the principal anecdotes has been related differ- 
ently by two gentlemen of reputation, each of 
whom differs from the other in his version. 

I begin with the earliest date: 

Mr. Stevens had a brother who was club- 
footed in both feet, and so was Mr. Stevens 
when he was born. A doctor, who was a 
friend of his father, got him to take Thaddeus 
to Boston, when he was about two years old, 
to be operated upon. 

Thaddeus noticed, of course, the operation 
of straightening his best foot, and at about 
eight years old he undertook to straighten the 
other himself. He walked on the top of his 
foot, over and over, reel-footed. He got two 





straight pieces of board, like those that women 
used to wear, and straps of leather. 

He bandaged the leg and brought the strap 
around the toe, to bring the sole down. Then 
he sat up on achair and studied his lessons. 
His mother taught-him. He persevered in this 
till he was ten years old and had got tired of 
confinement. He had then altered his foot, as 
it was during the rest of his life. His foot was 
a great mortification to him while he was a 
young man; “ But,” said he, “ when I got older 
and had more sense, if I saw people looking 
around curiously, I put it up and introduced 
it into company.” 

There lived with him, at one time, in Lan- 
caster, a young colored man, who could make 
shoes. He had a bench in one of Mr. Stevens’ 
rooms, and made shoes for him, made them 
for the little foot. 

One very cold spell, when the snow was 
deep, and Thaddeus was about twelve or four- 
teen, Mrs. Stevens got anxious about one of 
her neighbors, whose husband was away from 
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home. She said, “ Thad, you must go and take 
her something. I can’t rest in my bed to-night.” 
So she wrapped up some things,—a comfort- 
able, a loaf of*bread, and some candles, and 
sent him with them. 

I tell you she nearly sacrificed this child 
that night. He fell in the snow once or twice, 
and got up with difficulty, loaded as he was. 
When at last he reached the house, he fell 
against the door and gave up the load. The 
woman—I think her name was Phebe—bathed 
his hands; and when he got warm, he took 
some rails off of the fence, and cut them up on 
the door-step. He did not leave the house 
until the next morning. 

The writer here said: “I should think that 
his mother would have been frightened.” 

“ She trusted to Providence,” was the answer. 

He learned to make shoes well enough to 
make them for himself and the family. 

He was able, too, to make his own trowsers, 
or, as he would say, “ When I wanted to go to 
a ball, I could make my own breeches.” 

He taught school part of the year, and earned 
enough money to go to college. When at 
home, he would get up early, make the fire, 
milk the cows, and sit down to his studies. 

At college, he boarded himself, bought a jug 
to keep his molasses in, and a basket for his 
bread and cheese. His mother made links of 
sausage, which were cooked, and he ate them 
cold. 

One of his college pranks was to drive a flock 
of sheep up the stairs, upon the roof. “ We 
chased them about, and tried to get them down, 
but first one leaped off, then another and 
another, till the whole flock went off and broke 
necks and legs.” When the matter was in- 
quired into, one collegian peached, and there 
was the mischief to pay. 

Not long after, the young man who informed 
walked out with some of his companions, who 
had invited him. They were met by a party 
in disguise, who seized him and gave him a 
thorough ducking. He was very much afraid 
of water, and was soon ready to swear never 
to tell talesagain. The last year Thaddeus was 
in college, a friend lent him eighty dollars, to . 
finish his studies. His mother spun wool and 
coloréd it, and had it fulled—(that is what they 
called weaving then). Out of this cloth his 
graduating suit was made. “TI tell you,” said 
he, “ that was the grandest piece of cloth that 
ever was made.” The eighty dollars was paid 
several years after. 

The writer inquired about the newspaper 





report, that some lady whom Stevens loved 


had slighted him on account of his deformity. 
The narrator replied,—“ Oh! they just get 
these things up. It’s not true. I asked him 
about it. He said, ‘A person doesn’t forget 
those things that happened when he was 
young. There was a girl there, in Vermont, 
who was beautiful and very intelligent. I think 
I loved her. This calf-love—isn’t that what 
the old women call it?—sticks to you.’ She 
went away to boarding-school and he to col- 
lege, and when they got back—‘ I thought her 
more beautiful than ever. But I was poor and 
she was rich. I looked at her, plead poverty, 
and came away to Pennsylvania.’ She married 
afterward—a Presbyterian minister. Did bet- 
ter, I reckon. But a body doesn’t forget these 
things. How they cheer you!” 

The writer had read, in one of the papers, a 
glowing account of Mr. Stevens having bought 
aslave, in Maryland, from a tavern-keeper, who 
was very anxious to raise money for the races, 
the slave he was selling being his son. Mr. 
Stevens, it was said, was induced to buy the 
young man, by the entreaties of his wife, whom 
he had himself also assisted some time before. 
I inquired concerning this matter. 

The narrator replied nearly as follows :— 
“That was Eph. that he bought—Ephraim 
Woolrich, who lived with him in Gettysburg. 
Eph.’s wife was Kezia. Mr. Stevens helped 
her to get her freedom. She was a slave in 
Shippensburg, and she ran away and was put 
into jail. Stevens said to one of his acquaint- 
ances, ‘McCleery, I want you to see a sight.’ 
Then he took him to the old prison in Gettys- 
burg, and there they found a woman sewing 
carpet-rags. Stevens said she was the hand- 
somest being his eyes ever beheld, and dressed 
in rags. She was white, and he spoke to 
McCleery: ‘My God, is it possible they hold 
that woman in bondage?’ But she got clear. 
In court, inquiry was made, and they found 
that she was born after the Emancipation Act 
was passed in Pennsylvania. Some time after, 
Mr. Stevens was traveling in Maryland, and 
he saw Kezia. After hesitating, she told him 
that she wanted him to help buy her husband. 
‘Your husband! Why, I hope you did not 
marry a slave!’ ‘ Yes, sir; he is the bar-tender 
here.’ And in the bar Mr. 8. found a man 
with blue eyes. Mr. Stevens did not feel able 
to buy him then, but after Kezia’s walking up 
twice to Gettysburg, he consented, and paid 
$350 for him. Mr. Stevens took them to live 
with him to work out the freedom money. It 
turned out that Eph.’s ways were not agreeable, 
and he left in two years. 
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When Mr. Stevens kept house, his friends 
got into the habit of going every evening to 
play cards with him, and then the wine and 
brandy were brought in. Peter Steward, a 
colored man, lived with him, and if the liquors 
were not forthcoming, the company, all of 
whom knew him, would say, “ Pete, where’s 
that good French brandy ?” 

Mr. Stevens found that this was going too 
far. The wives were complaining of his keep- 
ing their husbands out so late, and one French 
lady would say, “Oh, that bad Thaddeus!” 
After a while Mr. 8. brought it toaclose. One 
time when the three callers had got to that 
state that they had to be helped home, Mr. 
Stevens took two, and Ephraim the one that 
was hardest to manage. Stevens handed one 
into his own kitchen gate, and after waiting 
on the other home, he thought that he would 
look in quietly on his way back, to see if the 
first one had got along well. He found him 
safely seated in a tub of clothes that had been 
put to soak for washing. He had thought that 
there was a board across. Mr. Stevens would 
laugh afterwards when he told the story. 
“There he was, sitting looking up at the 
moon! You call that a sitz-bath nowadays, 
don’t you? He was very happy sitting there. 
May-be the water drew the inflammation away 
from his brain.” Stevens handed him in at 
the side door, rapped twice, and hurried away. 
The night gave him time to think. The next 
morning he got up and took Eph. to the cellar, 
with the axe, and staved in the cask of brandy. 
Eph. begged that it might be saved. I guess 
he wanted some for his own little parties, but 
Mr. S. went on, till he emptied whisky and 
sherry altogether upon the cellar floor. 

Mr. Stevens took the pledge. The writer has 
heard that he abstained from intoxicating drink 
until after he removed to Lancaster, when it 
was prescribed by his physician. 

Till” December, 1844, there was no liquor 
bought for the house. 

But although Mr. Stevens did not drink 
wine, it was presented to him by clients. A 
gentleman of Lancaster has told the writer of 
a case where, having been engaged in a suit, 
his client sent him wine, saying, “I know that 
he’s a teetotaler, but I'll send him some.” 

It was rather a peculiar state of affairs to 
have wine in the house thus, Stevens would 
say, “ Send a bottle of that wine to Mrs. F., or 
to Mrs. B., or to Mrs. V. C.” 

He had had a “ Dutch” housekeeper. After 
she left, when Mrs. Smith came, he would ask 
the latter occasionally to look after the wine 








She reported that she found none, only a lot 
of empty bottles. “Mary must have drunk 
the wine with her Dutch beaux.” His wrath 
was amusing, and is said to have been forcibly 
expressed. “ Drank my wine, did they ? drank 
my wine? The—— Dutch hogs! They could 
as well appreciate a barrel of swill as that 
wine! I'd rather have that wine again than 
their —— Dutch necks.” 

Mr. Stevens was very fond of hunting ; when 
I was a child, and he lived at Gettysburg, I 
have sat beside the road and seen his hounds 
go by. 

He and some others started a deer-hunt one 
cold morning, and followed so long that the 
rest of the party got tired and went into a 
tavern, where they were drinking and playing 
cards, while Stevens and the hounds went on 
alone. The deer ran down in the direction of 
Emmetsburg ; but toward evening it had turned 
back to the neighborhood that it started from. 
The men in the tavern hearing the sound of 
the dogs, ran out quite lively, in hopes to catch 
the deer that Stevens had followed so long. 

It now showed signs of being exhausted, and 
had taken to the creek, where ice had formed. 
Stevens, seeing their intention, rode into the 
water, breaking the ice, and seizing the deer by 
the horns, got it upon the bank of the creek, 
where he stabbed it. “You sha’n’t have my 
deer, you —— lazy scoundrels.” His clothes 
froze before he got them off; and when he 
afterward suffered from rheumatism, he attrib- 
uted it to this exposure. 

Oh! he would be glorious when you got him 
on that deer-chase,—and the fine horse that he 
had! He had a dog-house at Gettysburg, and 
a large pack of hounds. 

Mr. Stevens did not go back to Vermont till 
he was pretty well off, and then he went every 
year or two. He bought his mother a farm, 
and one of his brothers worked it. I guess it 
was about his second visit after he bought the 
farm that he went in his private carriage and 
took his colored man with him—Peter Steward. 
Peter died afterward in Mr. Stevens’ house 
in Gettysburg, and had a very large and re- 
spectable funeral. 

When they went in this way to Vermont, 
Peter liked to make a display with the horses 
and carriage, and tell of Mr. Stevens’ wealth. 
The carriage was a fine one, one of the best 
made in those days, but Peter would say— 
“ This is not our best carriage—we have another 
at home.” 

On one of his visits he could not find his 
mother’shouse. He inquired for Mrs. Stevens, 
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—Aunt Sarah Stevens,—whether she did not 
live around there. 

They pointed out to him a new two-story 
frame house. He went in, and his mother re- 
ceived him with, “ Well, Thad!” 

Afterward he asked about the change in her 
house, and she told him that the old house was 
not convenient, and she had moved it down 
the lot—I think near a spring, and made a 
buttery of it. She took Thad down to see her 
firkins of butter and hoops of cheese. 

“Think of her building a house at her age.” 

He brought home some of his mother’s rich 
cheese,—and there was a little brought to the 

table at a time, to make it last. 

Mr. Stevens moved to Lancaster because it 
seemed to be a good place for business. 

He had failed, and he owed $98,000, besides 
$40,000 security for another person. 

About this time he visited his mother, and 
told her his troubles. “ Oh, Thad!” said she, 
“ how sorry I am !—how sorry lam! but I don’t 
see any way for you but to go to work and try 
to pay the uttermost farthing.” He was then 
fifty years old, or more. He paid it all, and 
when he died his estate was valued at about 
$150,000. 

When he moved to Lancaster he wanted his 
mother to come and live with him; but she 
said, “I can’t live in that bilious climate, and 
you have no Baptist church there, Thad.” 

“ Well, mother, ll build one, or buy one, if 
you'll come.” He bought a little church in 
Chestnut Street, and a Baptist congregation 
met there for several years, 

His mother died, I think, in ’54, at the age 
of eighty-eight. After her death there were 
sent to him home-made table-cloths and towels, 
gold beads, half a dozen silver teaspoons, two 
silk dresses, a silk shaw], and one of her Bibles. 
There were two family Bibles: one went to 
Judge Stevens, out West,—the other came to 
Thaddeus. 

I said to him sometines, “ Your mother’ 8 
spirit is hovering over you.” 

“ Oh, I don’t know ; do you believe that the 
spirits of the dead know anything about the 
living ?” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“She said to me once, ‘I’m afraid you’re not 
as good a Christian as I'd like you to be, 
Thad. I’m afraid you don’t go to church 
enough.’ 

“* Why, mother, can’t a person be good with- 
out going to church ?’ 

“*Oh!’ said she, ‘ you forget—you get luke- 
warm.’ 





“*But, mother, according to your religion, 


once in grace, always in grace.’ 

“* But, Thad, I’m afraid you’ve never been in 
grace.’ 

When Mr. Stevens was sick he would be 
covered with his mother’s blankets. Once he 
proposed to wear one of her blue-and-white 
coverlets to travel in, like a shawl, but I would 
not let him. 

He would not have the knots untied in the 
coverlet fringe, because she tied them “ with 
those industrious hands.” 

* * * * aa * * 

Mr. Stevens met Mr. Buchanan at a wedding 
a few years ago, and bowed twice to Mr. B., 
but he refused to speak to Mr. 8. A young 
gentleman, who was assisting at the wedding, 
urged Mr. B. to sit at the upper end of the 
room, where Mr. Stevens also had been placed. 
Mr. B. answered, “ Young man, will you allow 
me to take care of myself?” and refused to sit 
with Stevens. 

“Foolish fellow!” said Stevens, “he took 
offense at some trifling thing I said in a 
speech.” 

(The remark, which the. writer has heard 
several times alluded to, seems to have been 
one made by 8., after Buchanan’s appointment 
as minister to Russia, many years ago.) 

“The gentleman has gone to hide his burn- 
ing blushes amid the frozen snows of Russia.” 

After that speech Mr. B. would not speak to 
Mr. S. They would meet at Bedford Springs, 
a very favorite place with Mr. Buchanan. In 
walking on the portico they would meet, and 
Stevens would bow, but Buchanan would pass 
in his usual way, with his head on one side, 
and take no notice of Mr.S8. Some gentlemen 
would say, “Why, you and Mr. Buchanan 
don’t speak!” Mr. S. would answer, “Oh! 
we’re friends !—we’re friends !—we’re very in- 
timate.” While Mr. 8. was in Congress, he 
continued to send documents to Mr. B., and on 
Buchanan’s death he moved that the House 
should adjourn as a token of respect. But 
they refused, one member being very firm. 
“ Stubborn as a mule,” said Mr. 8., “ stubborn 
as a mule!” 

Some months before his death Mr. Stevens 
said, “I should like to live through this term 
of Congress.” 

“You will live,” I said, “if you will allow 
yourself to be carried. But if you will walk 
up those Capitol stairs, you will snuff out some 
day, about half way up.” He consented to be 
carried, and two men that worked at the Capi- 
tol were spoken to about it. 
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“We'll carry him with the greatest of pleas- 
ure,” they answered, and showed how they 
would carry the chair. But it mortified him 
to be carried, and it seemed as if he could not 
do enough for the men. He paid them every 
month ; he would send them thirty dollars. 

Mr. Stevens’ lunch was taken to the Capitol, 
though he said he could get it himself. He was 
very fond of cheese, and one day when I went 
over to the Capitol, I found him seated with 
the Impeachment Committee, and he was treat- 
ing them to a great lunch of crackers and 
cheese. “ Oh!” said I, “ why do you eat cheese ? 
it will not be good for you.” 

He was very sick afterwards. 
said, “ verdammte cheese !” 

Shreiner’s Cemetery, where his body was 
placed, is quite small, and seems to have been 
intended for a family grave-yard, such as are 
not uncommon in Lancaster County. 

It is in a great degree surrounded by small 
dwellings, being in an humble part of the town. 
I looked through the paling at the monumen- 
tal stones, to find that erected for Mr. S., and 
then asked a passer-by concerning it. He told 
me that Mr. Stevens’ grave was in a corner, 
and not marked by a stone. He pointed out 
the plain, grassy mound. 

A gentleman of Lancaster makes the follow- 
ing statement : 


“Oh!” he 





About a year before his death Mr. S. said to 
a friend : 

“Have you any place to be buried?” 

“No; it has kept me too busy to live with- 
out troubling myself «bout being buried.” 

“T thought you had a lot somewhere.” 

“No; I don’t want to be buried.” 

“Well, if you were buying a lot, how would 
you like Woodward Hill?” 

“For beauty of location, I should prefer 
Woodward Hill to any other place about Lan- 
caster ; but when a man is dead he would care 
nothing about that.” 

“Yes; but some of his friends might. I 
think I shall buy a lot there; the place is very 
beautiful.” 

Woodward Hill Cemetery slopes down to the 
Conestoga, and looks upon the undulating land. 
scape, the fertile hills beyond. In ‘his lovely 
spot was laid the body of James Buchanan. 

When Mr. Stevens looked at the charter, he 
found that it excluded colored persons from 
being buried there, as did the charter of Lancas- 
ter Cemetery, in which he had formerly owned 
two lots, but had returned the deed to the 
trustees. So he was laid in Shreiner’s grave- 
yard. 

Mr. Stevens left by will one thousand dollars 
to beautify, to adorn with flowers, the grave of 
his mother. 
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MABEL. 
BY J. W. EDDY. 


How busy Time is working now ; 
He is carving some new wrinkles 
On my brow; 
And I know 
On me glow the frosty sprinkles 
Of his snow. 


Always he works with restless might ; 
« Noiselessly as star-gems twinkle 
In the bright 
Crystal height, 
Where no foot-falls ever tinkle 
’ Through the night. 


An artist, too, beyond compare ; 
Mabel grew ‘neath his caresses 
And our care, 
Wondrous fair ; 
Sunset tangled into tresses 
Was her hair. 


Her eyes were of a sapphire hue, 
Or of skies whose depths are bluest, 
And we knew, 
As she grew, 
All her life wae love the truest 
Through and through. 





But why did Time take from the skies 
All their deepest blue and rarest 
For her eyes, 
When so nigh 
Angels waited for our fairest 
One to die? 


I’m sure it must have been to show 
How from heaven to earth the angels 
Come and go; 
How God's love 
Sends to us his sweet evangels 
From above. 


And when He takes them back again, 
*Tis to make His heaven dearer 
For our pain— 
Loss is gain, 
If through it our hearts shall nearer 
Heaven attain. 


But you must rest, and so must I. 
Time will sing to us his cheerless 
Lullaby ; 
When we die 
Can we say to Time a fearless 
Long good-by ? 
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“PERSONALS” AND “MATRIMONIALS.” 


BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 


NE of the worst effects of a constant con- 

tact with vice, even if it be but a side- 

walk familiarity or the more intimate knowledge 

bred by a newspaper acquaintance, is that it 

leads to a certain matter-of-fact toleration of 

things which at first startled, annoyed, or dis- 
gusted us. 

With the young, especially, the transitions 
from shuddering horror to toleration, and from 
toleration to curiosity, and thence to a half 
incredulity as to the utter vileness of vice— 
an incredulity like that of the child who has 
been warned that the dog will bite him if he 
keeps poking his fingers into its mouth, yet 
who never can quite believe it until he actually 
gets bitten—are especially rapid. Generally, 
nothing but bitter experience is sufficient to 
render people cautious in matters about which 
their curiosity is excited. So few of us are 
born naturally cold-blooded, cynical, and se- 
date. We try very hard to believe all the 
homilies that those who have seen more of the 
world than we have are in the habit of reading 
to us, yet a thousand sermons seldom do as 
much good as one bitter, bitter bit of experi- 
ence! 

Still, there are some things which it would 
be better that very young people—and very 
young women especiaily—should hear and see 
and know as little of as is possible,—things in 
connection with which all of us should esteem 
ourselves fortunate in proportion as we are 
able to get through life with little seeing or 
hearing of them. 

These are the very things which a certain 
class of papers—some of them professing to be 
respectable—others the avowed mouth-pieces 
of the demi-monde—and even of that monde 
which is a step lower, but both of which are 
secure of an entrance into respectable houses, 
either openly or surreptitiously—are continually 
keeping before the eyes of the young—and 
often otherwise—ignorant. Mystery is so sug- 
gestive! Innuendo is so provoking! It is so 
hard not to get to thinking about the meaning 
of things that one does not understand! But 
it is terrible that our boys and girls should 
have their curiosity sharpened upon forbidden 
subjects by having so-called “ advertisements ” 
relating to such subjects constantly coming 
under their eyes as soon as they are able to 
spell out words in the newspaper which lies 
upon the table in the family sitting-room, or 





which they find thrown around in the kitchen, 
For the papers which make no secret of their 
vile trade in assignations and seductions the 
laws ought to have—and, if we are in earnest 
in the matter, surely will have—aremedy. But 
what are we to do about the papers that call 
themselves respectable, that do not creep in at 
the back area, but come boldly up the front 
steps? papers that nobody blushes to be seen 
reading in broad daylight, and yet certain parts 
of whose advertising columns are converted 
into intelligence offices for loose men and 
women, and fallow fields wherein the seducer 
sets his infamous trap ? 

A constant keeping before the eyes of young 
people of the fact that a great many persons in 
this uneven world are living vicious and scan- 
dalous lives so far as morality is concerned, and 
yet seem, in spite of all laws of compensation, 
to be having a good time of it, must inevitably, 
in many cases, be fatal to a high moral tone of 
character, if nothing worse. Those who are 
old enough to reason from cause to effect 
know that there never was a truer saying 
than that: “The way of the transgressor is 
hard,” or that every offense against physical 
and moral health brings sooner or later— 
but inevitably brings—its own sore punishment 
with it. They know how the giddy, painted, 
butterfly-like career of those who live upon 
impulse and not according to reason—whose 
days are days of sloth and whose nights are 
nights of license— often culminates in one 
awful hour, when the wronged soul revolts and 
takes its revenge upon the body which has 
sought to stifle it. But how is a young girl of 
fifteen or sixteen who picks up a newspaper 
and has her attention caught by a so-called 
matrimonial advertisement to know anything 
of all this? 

At first she only reads “ Personals” and 
“Matrimonials” from piqued curiosity—just 
to see what extravagant things are really 
written and printed; and to wonder at and 
try to guess the meaning of what she doesn’t 
clearly understand. 

But from this daily reading she falls to think- 
ing how exciting it would be were she to see a 
“ Personal” addressed to herself. She begins 
to look greedily at the descriptions which ap- 
pear among the Personals—she has a sort of 
wild hope that she shall find herself also 
described some day after so much reading 
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about other ladies in black dresses and blue 
bonnets, who have unawares stumbled upon 
a “ true lover” in walking down Broadway or 
in getting in or out of a stage. She means no 
harm, poor little fool !—most of the harm of this 
kind begins with meaning no harm. 

But one of the saddest effects of so much 
improper reading has been an insensible dete- 
rioration of that true original modesty which 
instinctively feels that a masculine gaze too 
free and too prolonged indicates lack of re- 
spect. She begins to court such looks—even 
to answer them, and to dress so as to excite 
attention. She only wants to get a “ Personal,” 
and she never asks herself what is to come 
after that, for it isn’t in the nature of youth to 
look much beyond the present hour. She may 
be the daughter of a clergyman or of any other 
man of equally excessive respectability—well 
brought up and in process of being well-edu- 
cated; or she may be a poor girl who works 
for her daily bread; it is all the same as far as 
effects go,—for young girlhood has much the 
same romantic aspirations and unguarded im- 
pulses all the world over, irrespective of class. 
The daily or weekly newspaper with its revolt- 
ing details of seductions, elopements, adulteries, 
and mysterious love affairs goes everywhere, 
and is really the most impressive sermon upon 
morality that can be preached when we know 
how to read it aright; but this the very young 
do not know how to do; with them, the result 
is a certain degree of hardness and indifference 
on such subjects,—just as during great pestilen- 
ces or wars familarity with death dulls the 
terror of it in men’s minds. 

The personal or matrimonial paragraph, with 
all its fascination of mystery, is usually—if they 
who run could read aright—the Devil's promise 
to pay. From reading and becoming interested 
in such notices there is but one step to answer- 
ing. Many a girl who would never dare write 
one is yet bold enough to answer one. Thou- 
sands of girls who do answer them have no 
conception of the vile meanings which are 
hidden beneath the peculiar language in which 
they are written. To those who do understand, 
it seems impossible that any one should misin- 
terpret; but the credulity of youth which has 
never been in personal contact with vice is 
simply sublime—its innocence which thinks 
no evil in the midst of vile innuendoes and 
double meanings is infinite. It believes that 
all that it hears and sees is as true as it appears 
to be on the face of it; and takes for granted 


- that there is no harm in the rest—especially 





that which it does not understand. The ro- 
mantic girl of fifteen or sixteen who sits down 
to answer and bid for in secret one of these 
devil’s bribes, really believes, in her heart, that 
she has a chance of getting a rich and hand- 
some husband who will take her to Europe, and 
in other ways make her life a second paradise 
on earth; for plenty of fine dressing, opera, 
balls, Saratoga, Europe, and her own way, are 
paradise to the mind of the modern American 
girl,—and it is very, very hard to see all these 
fine things ready to fall into one’s lap for the 
asking, and not hold out one’s apron to catch 
them ! 

And the men who write these advertisements 
know this. One in a thousand of them may 
be sincere—that is as much as saying that he 
is either a fool or alunatic. But the other nine 
hundred and ninety-nine are not sincere ; 
which is equivalent to saying that they are 
knaves. : 

Sometimes girls answer them “just to see 
what will come of it,” or “ just for the sake of 
getting a letter.” That letter either makes an 
appointment or solicits one. We should be 
frightened if we could know how few girls 
who have gone thus far are able to draw 
back. 

And what is the fate of a young and un- 
knowing girl who walks alone and unadvised 
into the meshes of a secret acquaintance with 
a clever and unscrupulous man, who is her 
elder in age and in all sorts of experience? 
Usually, nothing but a miracle can save her, 
and her feet go down into that house whose 
foundations are built above the chambers of 
death! It is useless to ask men who are base. 
enough to conceive these things to refrain from 
publishing them. But the men who are their 
accomplices—those who aid and abet them by 
printing these infamous blofthes which a too 
careless public opinion allows to disfigure the 
newspaper literature of our country—generally 
profess to be responsible members of society. 
They call themselves honorable men—they 
often boast of their personal morality—they 
have respectable wives and innocent daugh- 
ters—these amiable modern Pilates who do 
this dirty work for the filthy minds that have 
conceived it, and then figuratively call for water 
and wash their hands of all the evil consequen- 
ces that are inevitably to ensue! 

But no, gentlemen! you can not do that! 
These consequences lie at your doors as much 
as they do at that of the seducer and the liber- 
tine whose money has bought you. Wash your 
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hands as you will, they are so filthy that every 
clean-souled man ought to hesitate about touch- 
ing them. If the dram-seller is in complicity 
with the dram-drinker, then you have as much 
again to answer for; whenever by the reading 
of these unclean things, which can not come 
into existence but through you, some young 
girl is corrupted and ruined, you are just as 
responsible for throwing this harm in the way 
of the young and the unknowing as if you 
went out into the streets and pimped for 
houses of assignation; and your calling is 
equally as infamous—the only difference is, 





that you make yourselves the go-betweens of 
every man who offers you from a dollar to ten 
dollars for that service. You sell yourselves 
cheap! 

It is in vain for parents to warn and for 
friends to preach—for the good to deplore and 
the ignorant to wonder at the increasing dete- 
rioration of our national morals while you per- 
sist in doing these things—in keeping open 
these vile sink-holes of all corruption through 
which so many thousands of the young of both 
sexes in our midst disappear from happiness 
and respectability year after year ! 


————+0+—__- 


TO DAHOMEY AND BACK.—No. 3. 


BY J. W. WATSON. 


ROM the treasury we went to the sacrifice 
ground, a place of about five acres in ex- 
tent, the spot whereon the king holds the yearly 
customs and slaughters a few hundred of his 
slaves, prisoners, and subjects. The customs, 
as they are called, occur in the spring or early 
summer; the principal one, See-que-ah-hee, or 
the watering of the kings’ graves, in which all 
the people go in procession to the royal ceme- 
tery to perform that ceremony, comes off in 
April, and at its celebration three hundred vic- 
tims are slaughtered. The next in importance, 
Eh-que-noo-ah-toh, is the throwing of the pres- 
ents. At this féte the army, the chiefs, and 
the principal men are gathered in the sacrifice 
ground with the king and his ministers, on a 
raised platform, from which they fling to the 
people below, strips of cloths, strings of cow- 
ries, fruits, or anything else they have to spare, 
which are scrabbled and fought for, after which 
about two hundged prisoners and slaves are 
lashed in a sitting position, in tray-shaped 
baskets, and thrown out to the crowd, who 
slaughter them, tearing the bodies limb from 
limb, and giving way to the most frightful 
bloodthirstiness. Another of these customs is 
the display of the king’s wealth, or the féte of 
Eh-bah-tong-eh-beh, at which there is less 
slaughtering and mvre eating and drinking. 
After this comes the fétes of “ The Feast of the 
Troubadors,” “ The Feast of the Spirits of the 
Dead,” and several minor ones, at all of which 
a certain amount of sacrifice takes place, ac- 
companied with scenes of the most sickening 
horror. 
From my host—Ah-dah-ree-see—I learned 
much. He was a man not only of great wealth, 





but of high education, writing and speaking 
perfectly seven languages, four of which were 
African. His Arabic was pure and beautiful, 
and a copy of the Koran, in his own writing, 
presented me, would rival the ancient missals 
in beauty. This gift of languages is com- 
mon, it being nothing out of the way to find 
a native Dahomien speaking and writing 
from five to ten, Ah-dah-ree-see was willing 
to gossip on any subject save that of the king, 
and only shook his head mysteriously to all 
questions put to him on that point. From him 
we learned that no one grew rich but by per- 
mission of the king, and that his wealth was 
always at his majesty’s disposal. A rich man 
has the same privilege as an attaché of the 
court, and upon his death is entitled to have a 
boy and a girl slaughtered upon his grave. 
He gave glowing descriptions of the warlike 
deeds of his countrymen, of their conquests of 
the Egas, the Anagros, the Ardoahs, and the 
Abe-ku-e-tahus, and especially he dwelt upon 
their fight with the Attahpans, at which he 
personally assisted with seven hundred slaves. 
These slaves compose the majority of the male 
part of the army, and are owned by the king and 
the principal men. When they are led to war 
they must fight ; if they do not, their fate is even 
worse as prisoners with the conquering tribe, 
where they rarely escape sacrifice, or at least be- 
ing sold to the slave dealers. Should they fight 
and take prisoners or spoil, it belongs to 
their masters, after paying the king’s tax. It 
is from these prisoners of war, and such as incur 
his majesty’s displeasure, that the slave gangs 
are composed, which are constantly driven to 
the coast. The value of an able-bodied prisoner, 
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at the city of Abomey is about sixteen dollars, 
but when once he is upon the coast his price 
goes up to forty dollars. From this trade is 
the revenue of the king derived, for though 
merchants and brokers of his own and the 
neighboring states penetrate to the city some- 
times for trade, he derives little profit from 
legitimate commerce. 

My host also gave me lessons in the Daho- 
mien language, of which I shall inflict no more 
than to show its voluminousness. The word 
“jug” is simply expressed by saying, “see-noo- 
noo-ee-a-voo-tong.” The “moon” is “ hah-ee- 
hing-flah-doo-wee.” Should I wish to compli- 
ment a Dahomien belle by telling her that she 
is “ pretty,” I have only to say “ ee-nin-dagbeh- 
dagbeh.” 

At last the day came that had been set for 
the review, and all Abomey donning its holy- 
day attire, hastened to the great square of the 
palace of Dange-la-cordah. When we arrived 
the king was already seated in state, with the 
royal cup-bearer on one side and the holder of 
the royal spittoon on the other. Behind him 
stood the master of the wardrobe holding the 
king’s hat, while within reach was the digni- 
tary who had charge of his majesty’s war-club. 
There was a curtained inclosure on his right 
hand, containing his wives, of which, by way 
of warning as we entered, the heralds were 
shouting forth the most terrible denunciations 
on any one who should even dare to gaze upon 
their beauty. 

Our arrival was hailed with grunts of satis- 
faction and firing of muskets; a- Dahomien 
must fire a musket for everything, and has a 
happy faculty of coming off unhurt when the 
musket bursts, which the Dahomien muskets 
have a way of doing. We advanced to his 
majesty, who stood up to receive us, a conde- 
scension which was hailed with a shower of 
grunts. The royal.cup was handed us, the 
horns blew, and the drums beat, and more 
muskets were fired. The king then took the 
cup, and two attendants stepped forward with 
a cloth, which they held before his majesty 
while drinking, to shut away the view of the 
crowd; the vulgar must not see the king eat or 
drink. 

In the echo of the horns and drums the 
music of the advancing troops was heard, and 
the army of Dahomey commenced filing past. 
First came the amazon soldiers, a body of five 
thousand women, the guard of the king and the 
usurpers of all the military honors. They are 


. divided into regiments designated by a mark 


on their cap-fronts, as the crocodile, the ser- 





pent, the lion, the hawk, etc., and are officered 
by their own sex. These women arg the wives 
of old soldiers or the principal men of the king- 
dom, and are strictly watched, death being the 
instant penalty for lack of chastity. They are 
served by eunuchs, who are rewarded for bearing- 
the news of frailty, if they prove the charge. In 
time of war these women receive from the king 
one dollar each for all the prisoners they take, 
and are allowed to retain a certain share of 
their spoil. Their dress is a close-fitting tunic 
reaching to the knees, a belt in which is se- 
cured a long dagger, a pipe, and a box contain- 
ing powder and ball. They carried muskets 
much resembling the old style of ducking 
guns, and quite as ineffective for war purposes. 
They had a proud step, and their movements 
were Well performed. They have privileges 
which are accorded to none others, one of 
which is smoking in the king’s presence. 
When one of these damsels takes a fancy to a 
certain man for a husband, her first step is to 
ask the king’s permission. This granted, she 
dispatches by the hand of a trusty and ancient 
amazon a glass of rum to the gentleman; this 
he drinks at once, the ceremony is over, and 
the pair are wedded. 

Next came the male troops, seven thousand 
carbineers, each battalion designated by some 
change in uniform, or by banners. These are 
mostly slaves, and seemed nobodies in com- 
parison with the females. 

After the review the kjng’s ballet corps, 
composed of about thirty women, made their 
appearance, clad only in one loose cotton gown. 
Their motions at first were slow, but they soon 
warmed to the task. Reckless of the exhi- 
bition of natural charms, they drew their 
scanty robes into every conceivable twist, 
shouting and singing wildly, They came to- 
gether in a tangled mass, heads where heels 
should be, and heels nowhere, and then at a 
signal from their leader cast their robes at the 
feet of the king, and stood as nature made 
them. Next came @ dance of men with heads 
half shaved, but after the performance of the 
king’s ballet corps, all else was leather and 
prunella, 

During these dances there wandered from 
point to point a fellow curiously clad and 
painted, who spoke in a loud voice to whom 
he pleased, even to the king himself, and 
whenever he spoke the crowd langhed heartily. 
This was the king’s jester anl executioner, 
two offices of great honor and profit. Another 
anomalous painted and tattooed individual, 
who seemed to have everything his own way, 
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and held a post of honor near the king, was 
the royal fetish man, a prophet. No expedi- 
tion or undertaking, Ah-dah-ree-see gravely 
informed me, could be successful without the 
indorsement of this gentleman. 

After the dances came music from the band, 
not exactly Bellini or Verdi, and then the ban- 
quet, which we did not share with the king, his 
majesty retiring behind the screen to lunch 
with his harem. When the eating was over, 
the performances of the day concluded with 
speech-making by the officers of the amazons, 
the strength of which consisted in praises of 
the king, and hopes that the time would soon 
come for war, each gentle maiden reciting with 
the most emphatic gestures how she would 
give it to the enemy, if the king would only be 
kind enough to give her a chance. They were 
evidently “ spilin for a fight.” 

The day after the review we started upon an 
exploration without the walls of the city. It 
was my desire to see the manufactures, the 
royal weaving places, the potteries, and dye- 
houses, but I found this impossible, these estab- 
lishments being sacred ; no foot enters the por- 
tals but the wives of the king. The slaves who 
work in there are never suffered to come out, 
and the profits are royal property. We accord- 
ingly started for the country, and were soon 
passing through a tract of most beautiful culti- 
vation. Groves of fruit, and the great African 
staple, the cocoanut palm, being abundant, 
while in the far distance loomed up the Dab-a- 
dab hills,glorious through the sultry atmosphere. 
The people of the country not being restrained, 
we soon had a retinue of some hundreds, sans 
wardrobe, sans modesty, running after us. It 
will not be so great a slander upon some of 
our small farmers to say that they are not so 
far advanced upon the Dahomien school. 
Their implements are self-invented and rude, 
and yet they do the work, while their barns 
and storehouses often show great ingenuity and 
thrift. The cattle were good though small, and 
everything had a look of spontaneous growth, 
without labor. Among the sight-seeing of this 
day we visited the palace of A-grim-go-meh, the 
country house of the king, an extensive build- 
ing some miles out from the city, having all the 
characteristics of the other palace, skulls in- 
cluded. 

That night, over our usual rum-and-water, I 
announced to my host that I had partially 
made up my mind to renounce my allegiance 
to Yankee-land, and get out my naturalization 
papers in Dahomey. The old fellow, consider- 
ing it gravely for a few moments, assured me, 





in real earnestness, that he did not believe I 
could do better, that I stood on the right side 
of the king; of this he was assured; it was a 
matter of court gossip; and if I chose to stay, 
there would be facilities both in a business and 
a matrimonial way that would make a man of 
me and delight him. 

This was our style of life in the city of Abo- 
mey for several weeks, until a message arrived 
from the coast that made it necessary I should 
instantly leave, and, as a consequence, I de- 
manded my passport and transportation by the 
shortest route, which was directly south to the 
port of Whydah. This was soon arranged, 
and I had my parting audience with the king, 
receiving in return for my presents, some beau- 
tiful articles of pottery and mats, and the at- 
tendance of four sticks to see me safe through. 
The restriction was removed from the citizens, 
and I set out amid the farewell demonstrations 
of thousands, to whom I distributed ten heads 
of cowries—ten dollars—as a princely scat- 
tering. 

I made my arrangements to travel early in 
the morning or late in the day, on account of 
the excessive heat. After leaving Kameah, the 
name of the village by the summer residence 
of the king, we entered upon the very garden 
of Dahomey, a land teeming with agricultural 
beauty and wild luxuriance. After passing 
through the towns of Ilomea, Doonoo, and 
Whyboo, we entered upon the land of the 
Ardrahs, now part of the kingdom of Daho- 
mey by conquest. Through all the route every 
attention was paid to the sticks that accom- 
panied us. Whatever we wanted was forth- 
coming, and no demand made for payment, 
though a present was eagerly taken. The 
roads were good, and every few miles we were 
stopped by gates, through which we could not 
pass without paying toll; this being the only 
thing in the way of “king’s taxes,” our sticks 
were powerless to pass through dead-head. 
The general appearance of everything was the 
same as in the neighborhood of the city; the 
only things which struck us with a newness 
was the fact that every cock on our route was 
muzzled, wearing a species of net-work over 
his head. The explanation was that every 
cock that crowed was by an ancient law for- 
feited to the king, therefore the muzzle. The 
next odd matter of our journey was an insight 
into an institution called the “ King’s Court.” 
A difficulty having occurred between two 
women at a village below Doonoo, the quarrel 
was embraced by the men, and for a while 
bade fair to be a rumpus of the first water. 
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In the midst of the jangle an old man rushed 
in, a respectable citizen with a heavy bank ac- 
count and unimpeachable business reputation, 
though holding no office, bent his head to the 
ground, muttered some words, rapped three 
times with his cane, and instantly the whole 
crowd sat down, and were silent. The affair 
was then entered into with all decorum, the 
evidence taken, weighed, and the judgment 
given, from which there was no appeal. This 
was the “ King’s Court,” and can be convened 
by any one whose age or responsibility war- 
rants the authority. 

We were now passing through a grand coun- 
try where not a sign of stone was to be seen. 





The only drawback to our enjoyment was the 
insects. Numberless were the battles witn 
bugs, centipedes, millipedes, scorpions, taran- 
tulas, roaches of enormous size, and ants of 
every color. 
-At the end of the sixth day we reached 
Whydah, the only real slave port on the coast. 
It may be expected that I should say some- 
thing of the human traffic on the coast, but to 
this I have two objections: one, that everything 
has been said of it that could be ; and the other, 
that I did not set out with any such promise. 
I can only say that no state of slavery can be 
conceived more terrible than that of the negro 
in his native land. 


—— 9 


JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. 
MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND PROGRESSION. 
BY ©. A. ERLACHER. 


T the birth of the Japanese there is little 

or no church ceremony gone through 

with, beyond the presentation of the child at the 
temple. But the government demands that the 
child be brouglit to the mayor or prefect of the 
town or district in which it is born, when a 
record is made on the books, of its parents’ 
names and date of its birth. The child is fur- 
nished with a certificate, giving in it the name, 
county, and date of the birth of the boy or girl, 
as it may be, on which is a signature of the 
officials of the district. This birth-certificate is 
at all times carried on the person of its owner 
in a girdle that goes round the body, and is 
regarded as sacred by him; it is surrendered to 
the authorities only on the death of the person 
to whom it belonged, and is then destroyed. 
This is a most important law with them; it is 
also a great help to the police, where their espi- 
onage is so strict that they know your very 
thoughts at times—at least, persons would think 
so who have come under their guard. A person 
fleeing from justice here has very little chance 
to escape, the whole country being divided into 
districts, these into precincts, over which there 
is an official who knows every person in his 
district ; and strangers passing in and out of his 
gate which he has to guard, must have a pass 
from the mayor of his district; and if not 
provided with one, he is subject to a strict 
examination ; he has also to produce his birth- 
certificate, wherein his true name is given. 
Hence there can be no deceit with him; 
and if a person’s name is given out as being 
wanted, he does not get far without being 
arrested. In a great many cases innocent par- 





ties have suffered imprisonment, as the officials 
were in doubt as to their real character; for 
a person once convicted there of a crime is 
always afterward watched, and if caught the 
second time is made a head shorter. These 
strict rules being enforced have had a very 
salutary effect on the pilfering propensities of 
the lower classes of the natives. A family 
or single persons can not move from one place 
to another without being provided with a cer- 
tificate as to their good or bad character, which 
is delivered to the officials of the village in 
which they intend to live, where it is all re- 
corded and kept. 

Often while traveling in the country I have 
been questioned as to whither I was going, my 
business, how long I was going to stay—in fact, 
they are regular Yankees in regard to asking 
questions; but they do it in so pleasant a man- 
ner that I could not get affronted. All along 
the road the children greet you with a “ good- 
morning” (ohio), and “Where are you go- 
ing?” (doco mora mora.) 

I will mention here a case that came up dur- 
ing my residence among these people. One of 
the largest American houses had lost 100 boos, 
equal to $334 ; these were in packages wrapped 
in paper, these were in a vault under ground, 
but having become damp were taken out by 
the Chinese compradore to dry ; he was assisted 
by some of the Japanese servants, and when on 
replacing them one package was short, search 
was made for it, but it could not be found; so 
that in a few days it was forgotten and charged 
to “profit and loss.” About a month after- 
ward the prefect of police called on the mer- 
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chant and informed him that one of his serv- 
ants was spending much more money than his 
salary would afford. The merchant recollected 
this loss and informed the prefect of it, who im- 
mediately arrested the servant, who confessed 
that he was the robber, and restored the greater 
poruion of it. The thief was punished by im- 
prisonment and whipping with the bamboo, 
which cut at every stroke; the servant was lib- 
erated after his term expired, came and asked 
pardon of the merchant for his offence, and 
asked to be taken back, which he was; he has 
since been a good and honest fellow. Such 
is the fear of prison and whipping, that the na- 
tives say they would rather die than have them 
inflicted the second time. 

I will here give an idea of a few laws as they 
were interpreted to me: A person guilty of 
stealing 40 rios, equal to $534, is punished by 
death, which is by beheading. Arson is punished 
by the burner being himself burned. A woman 
is never beheaded, but is transfixed; that is, a 
spear is forced through the hollow part of the 
neck, directly over the shoulder-joint, going 
through all the vitals and appearing near the 
hips; two of these spears are used, crossing 
each other. The minor offenses are punished 
by imprisonment and whipping. 

I will give a description here of the manner 
in which they behead offenders. The person 
to be executed is led to a hole in the ground 
the size of a grave, where he is stripped to 
the waist; he is then placed on his knees in a 
stooping position, his head inclined forward, 
when with one stroke of the sword his head is 
cutoff. The body is immediately put in the hole 
dug for its reception; the head is put in a bag 
and taken to the town in which the crime was 
committed, where it is exposed on the principal 
bridge leading to the city; and under the head 
is a handbill with the person’s name, his birth- 
place, parents’ names, and in fact everything 
concerning him since -birth; under all is the 
ominous word obeni (beware), which means a 
great dleal there. 

As a general rule, the Japanese are a very 
honorable race of people. Till foreigners came 
there locks were unknown; but they are now 
learning the use of them—in fact, they are be- 
coming civilized, according to our interpreta- 

‘tion of the word. 

No doubt that a few alterations might be 
made that would benefit both ruler and ruled; 
but even now they are in a great deal better 
state than they will be fifty years hence, if 
foreigners continue to make the inroads on 











their long-established customs that they have 
for the last ten years. 

One custom has been broken down which has 
had a very good effect, and has made the lower 
and non-official portion of the people think a 
great deal more of foreigners. In old-fashioned 
times, when princes of royal blood were trav- 
eling along the road and came to the outskirts 
of a town or village, they would send their men 
forward with word that all houses should be 
closed on theirapproach and all streets carefully 
cleaned. Often princes would be passing all 
day; but as long as they were, the people had 
to stay in closed houses; their business was 
neglected, and very often their stock in trade 
ruined, or appropriated by the retainers of these 
Oriental snobs. They have, when traveling, 
frequently quartered their retainers, 300 of 
whom I have seen with a prince at one time, 
on the inhabitants, paying them or not as they 
chose to, very often giving I. 0. U.’s to the peo- 
ple, which were never honored. The foreign- 
ers have broken this up a great deal by meet- 
ing these lords, and in many cases have taken 
part of the road, which was for a long time a 
point of honor with them; that is to have the 
whole highway to themselves, allowing no per- 
son on it while they were there. This is so 
no more ; the foreign “ beasts,” as we are called, 
have broken their pride; we have also taught 
them, instead of prostrating themselves on the 
ground as a mark of respect, touching the hat 
is all that is sufficient. This was long a sore 
point with the officials, but it is now wearing 
off. Princes now go along the roads the same as 
beggars; they can have their retinue with them 
if it pleases them ; but all are now equal in that 
respect. We have made these changes; but 
have they been beneficial to the people? The 
princes do not like to have their power slip 
from their hands so easily as that. What they 
lose in respect or attention they grind from the 
people in shape of money. Another custom 
has been partially done away with,— the shav- 
ing of the crown of the head. This is con- 
tinued; but an order emanating from the late 
Tycoon, who was favorable to foreign innova- 
tions, permits all the Japanese who chose to, 
to wear all their hair. Only afew have availed 
themselves of the privilege. But a great many 
more would do so, but they fear the ridicule of 
their companions. 

As a progressive people, they certainly take 
more kindly and quicker to foreign changes 
than any other Oriental nation. It is now 
hardly ten years since the country became hab 
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itable for foreigners; but now the general gov- 
ernment has a navy of thirty vessels, besides 
the men-of war that are owned by princes for 
private purposes. They have at a place called 
“ Yu-costz-ka” a navy-yard, equal to any in 
the United States, with docks for the largest- 
sized men-of-war, and machinery in it capable 
of manufacturing engines, guns, and all im- 
plements of any pattern. In the words of one 
of our distinguished naval officers, they have 
more machinery, all of the latest pattern and 
invention, than they can get ready to work in 
the next three years, although they employed 
about 5,000 men in the yard. 

Their army is clothed with foreign cloths, 
in European style, and armed with American 
guns, rifles, and carbines. They have pur- 
chased arms of every make and nation; but at 
the present time their greatest desire is Spen- 
cer’s carbine; these have been sold in great 
quantities. Still, with all their progression and 
improvements, they are not the least more hap- 
py with them than they were without them. 
We have increased their wants, and in making 
more of these they become more envious; con- 
sequently the princes, then, who have those 
ideas, will soon begin to think about increasing 
the area of their estates, saying, “It takes more 
money to support us now than it did before 
the foreigners came here. We have plenty of 
arms and ammunition; why not try our neigh- 
bors’ mettle, and seize their lands if they be the 
weaker party?” 

Heretofore these people were as contented as 
could be; but with our boasted civilization we 
have gone among them and sowu the seeds of 
discord—the harvest to be reaped in a long and 
bloody internal war. 

In China they have had the full benefit of 
civilization, and are now carrying on wars which 
commenced with the entrance of foreigners into 
their country, and will only end when the long- 
haired race are extinct. 

We have government contracts in this out- 
of-the-way place. One of our representatives 
to that country was furnished with a consider- 
able sum of money, with which to buy two or 
three vessels of war. Since they parted with 
their money they have received only one ship, 
whic> has nearly sunk two or three times; the 
balance of the money has been refunded by 
the United States Government, the Japanese 
concluding not to take any more condemned 
ships at our own price and then to get fearfully 
overcharged. The French and Dutch represent- 
atives are also furnishing the government with 
ciothing machinery. The naval officers were 





under the tuition of the French. The English 
have until recently had control of the army; at 
present some enterprising Yankee has charge 
of it. It is to be hoped, for the character of 
our nation, that he will have much more suc- 
cess than his predecessors had. I witnessed 
the drilling of a company of men who were 
under instruction three months; it was cer- 
tainly not very creditable to their instructor; 
although on our national day, during the ab-— 
sence of our men-of-war, I saw a light field- 
battery served as well as it could have been 
by foreigners. 

During the early part of the year 1868, im- 
mediately after the opening of the port of 
Hiogo, I was a witness to a strange scene, and 
also of the power the priests hold over the 
poorer and least enlightened of these people. 
Their story ran in this wise: that about the 
period of every sixty-six years, the gods, to 
give evidence that they are pleased with the 
efforts of the faithful, cause a shower of gold 
and silver money to fall only on the houses of 
those who have been strictly attendant at the 
temples. This sudden and mysterious visita- 
tion of the needful naturally astonishes these 
people, as it would, no doubt, us; but these 
simple-hearted people have so much faith in 
the priests’ teaching that they do not think 
long enough to have a doubt about it, but 
accept it as the truth—because, do not the 
agents of the priests exhibit the money that 
was poured down? This was the cause; the 
effect was to make the men assume the garb 
worn by women, and the women the clothes 
worn by men;—also the drinking of a great 
quantity of saki. During ten days this orgie 
is kept up, the people visiting the temples night 
and day, and making themselves hideous with 
the noise they make, singing their hymn of 
rejoicing. For the benefit of your musically- 
inclined readers I will give you the words: 

“ E-Jcohu-ni-e.ca— 
E-Jcohu-ni-e-ca— 
E-Jcohu ni ca— 
E-Jcohu ni ca— 
E-Jcohu-ni-e-ca.”’ 
The translation of which is: “Isn’t it jolly? 
isn’t it jolly?” The air to it must be heard to 
be appreciated; and when a crowd of five or 
six hundred are singing, each and every one 
in his own key, you may be sure it is anything 
but pleasing to sensitive ears. 

New Year's (Shugnatz)is the grandest ofall the 
festivals here. Itis a period of great rejoicing, 
and continues for two weeks, during which the 
theatrical companies, conjurers, of which they 
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have plenty, and in fact all parties who con- 
tribute to the enjoyment of the people are all 
busy, and keep their places of amusement going 
night and day. The houses of all the natives, 
rich and poor, are thrown open most of this 
time, business being at a stand-still. Eatables 
and drink are free to all,:when saki (native 
liquor) and rice in various forms are consumed 
in large quantities. The buildings where the 
theatrical entertainments are given are thrown 
open to the public; street performances are 
given; every man’s purse is his neighbor’s, and 
all are happy together. Merchants and labor- 
ers are arm-in-arm in the street who probably 
never before saw each other; but such is the 
spirit in which these people enter into this fes- 
tival, that all rank and caste are thrown aside 
for the time. The houses in the principal street 
are gaudily decorated with banners pendant 
and lanterns, which at night have avery beau- 
tiful effect. The houses are dressed with the 
native flower, the camellia japonica, which in 
this country is attainable for a mere nothing. 
In America they would cost a small fortune. 
One thing in particular called my attention; 
it was an immense effigy of the Evil One, 
built on an immense frame, weighing, from 
appearance, nearly half a ton. This is car- 
ried by a score or two of men divided into two 












parties, belonging to opposite portions of the 
town. One party is trying to carry it toward 
the part of the town that is occupied by their 
opponents in this match of strength and endur- 
ance, and they are as much opposed by the 
people on the other side; so that after an hour’s 
work they would sometimes be in the place 
from whence they started ; but being forgetful, 
they will often push in the direction opposite 
which they want it to go. From sunrise till 
sunset these people will toil for the mastery of 
the situation; that is, to get to their opponents’ 
village, where a grand carousal awaits the vic- 
tors, provided by the defeated. 

Another feature of the festival is the wres- 
tling matches that are gotten up by the princes 
of the surrounding country, who have men of 
great stature-and immense weight who look 
more like cattle fattened for a fair than men 
who practice feats of strength and agility. They 
perform (or wallow is the proper word) at all 
the entertainments, and are much applauded by 
the natives, although I could see but little in it. 
These monstrous men are kept much the same 
as a sportsmen keeps his hounds, the princes 
making boasts of the number they keep. Dur- 
ing this period of enjoyment, which is rather 
lengthy, and would be rather tiresome to 
foreigners, the utmost good-nature prevails. 
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MRS. MERKINS’ 


IDEA OF MATRIMONY. 


BY L. Y. HARRIS. 


ES, I am Mrs. James Merkins, and I sin- 
cerely wish that I was Anne Marie 
Stubbs, spinster, with nothing but my own 
whims and humors to trouble me. Here am I, 
a comparatively young woman, with ten chil- 
dren. There is the baby, now, screaming as 
if five hundred needles had been run into him. 
People talk about the comfort of a baby ; queer 
idea of comfort such persons have; perhaps 
they would think purgatory comfortable. 
Why, I never have one moment’s freedom from 
anxiety, except when he is in my arms fast 
asleep; not always then, for if his cheeks look 
a little redder than usual, I feel sure that a fe- 
ver is coming on; or if his breathing seems 
slightly irregular, I am perfectly confident that 
it is the commencement of croup, that bugbear 
of all young mothers. If he is on the floor he 
sticks everything he can find into his mouth. 
I just took out two carpet tacks, and if he 
could only succeed in swallowing the hammer, 
his happiness would be perfect. Yesterday I 





found him suckir z an old cigar-stump, and he 
struggled manfully when I insisted - upon re- 
lieving him of it. He is his father’s own child, 
there is no doubt of that. If there is a pin on 
the floor, he stumbles over it, his face con- 
stantly representing the national colors as 
faithfully as the flag itself—excess of pa- 
triotism more painful than pleasing. There’s 
a red bump on his right temple; and as for his 
unfortunate little nose, it has endured as many 
bumps and bruises as that of a professional 
prize-fighter. From the purest Grecian it will 
certainly develop, through cruel usage, into an 
unmistakable Roman. He is always putting 
his little mischievous fingers into the cracks of 
the door; his left thumb has been squeezed 
five times; it makes my flesh creep when I 
think of it, all the flesh that I have left, which 
is not much. What a fool I was to get mar- 
ried! There’s Sarah 8., just my age; she 
looks ten years younger, fat, smooth, and fair, 
and yet she imagines her trials are terrible. I 
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would like to have her change places with me 
for a while, and I rather think she would rush 
back into the arms of lonely spinsterhood, as 
to a haven of celestial peace. Oh, dear, there’s 
Charley coming, with big white spots on his 
knees. I made those pants just two weeks 
ago, out of cloth an inch thick, that I fondly 
flattered myself would last three months at 
least; but every anxious mother knows what 
those white spots forebode. He will play bear, 
and crawl on his knees. I have a great mind 
to sew a piece of leather over each knee, until 
the bear-fever subsides. I hear Sarah Jane 
and Mary Adeline quarreling in the parlor. 
I always know, when I see those two together, 
that anarchy and confusion will soon follow. 
I wonder where they got such tempers—from 
the Merkins’ side, of course. Ma always said 
her household was like a dove’s nest. I am 
afraid she would compare mine to a den of 
wildcats; all the children resemble Mr. Mer- 
kins, excepting Angeline, and she is an angel; 
people say she is just like me. 

There’s a scream from Harry! I hope he 
hasn’t fallen into the hot water; it would be 
just like him—he has been scalded three times. 
I believe he and Sammy are coming down with 
measles; and to crown all, Mr. Merkins in- 
tends bringing a stranger home to dinner. I 
hate strangers! and there isn’t a morsel of meat 
in the house; we are out of bread also, and 
Mr. Merkins grows savage at the sight of a 
soda-biscuit. It always seems as if he selected 
the most inconvenient times to bring home com- 
pany, and if everything isn’t comme wd faut, he 
sulks for a week. I sometimes think that my 
noble lord is more of a child than any of his 
sons, and he expects them to be men by the 
time they are three years old. Considerate 
creatures men are! Mr. Merkins wants me to 
invite Miss Stanton here, so that he can enjoy 
her intellectual conversation. He says her 
mind is like a beautifully cultivated garden, 
“rich flowers of thought,’ etc. I rather think, 
if she had married at sixteen, and had had a 
family like mine, the “ rich flowers of thought” 
wouldn’t have blossomed quite so luxuriantly ; 
cooking elaborate dinners for cross-grained 
men, and wiping irrepressible little noses, has 
rather a nipping effect upon flowers of that de- 
scription, I can tell Mr. Merkins. He sits and 
drinks in the words of Miss Stanton as if she 
were a revised edition of the Delphian Oracle, 
and after she goes, he always asks me in his 
blandest tones and manner, “My dear, why 
don’t you read such books as Miss Stanton 
reads (Mrs. Willard’s “Sexology,” for in- 





stance), instead of wasting your time over so 
many novels?” Waste my time, indeed; I 
only wish I had the chance. If Miss Stanton 
went to bed every night as completely ex- 
hausted as I am, after all the innumerable du- 
ties of the day, I suspect she would soon be 
horrified by discovering that “ Alonzo and Me- 
lissa” were more suited to her state of mind 
than Mrs. Willard’s “ Sexology.” I think, after 
administering repeated doses of pap and pepper- 
mint, she would find the atmosphere less exalted 
than it is at present; she would find her sym- 
pathies expending themselves rather upon poor 
little aching stomachs than upon expended 
brains; and as for Mrs. Willard’s book, I 
would not read it through if I had the united 
brains of all the strong-minded women exist- 
ing. I do not think Mr. Merkins will have 
another chance very soon of enjoying those 
“flowers” before mentioned. Perhaps I’m 
selfish, but it is not particularly agreeable to 
have my husband compare another woman’s 
mind to a beautiful garden, and then amiably 
insinuate that my own is more like a waste of 
pig-weed; if there is any woman able to bear 
it in a dutiful and saintly manner, she deserves 
to travel with the lofty Mrs. Swan, or the 
beautiful Circassian. But I should very much 
like to find the time for cultivating my mind; 
it is rather difficult, with all my family, and 
only two servants,—poor, at that. Good girls 
are obsolete,and Mr. Merkins never allows me 
money enough to buy anything ready made. 
I wish a law could be passed obliging men to 
put all their money into their wives’ hands. 
Wouldn’t I make Mr. Merkins dance a little, 
to get his weekly allowance for cigars and pale 
ale? He spends enough in one week to keep 
the baby in aprons a year. I hope I’m not 
vindictive, but I would like to see the tables 
turned a little. If there isn’t Mr. Merkins 
walking down Washington Street with Miss 
Stanton! I'll give him black tea for supper ; 
he detests it ! 


A PRAYER OF THANKS. 





For the lifting up the curtain, 
For the drawing back its vail, 
That keeps our mortal vision 
In its boundary weak and frail; 
For the comfort, gracious Father, 
Following thy chastening rod, 
For life’s beauty, light, and glory, 
We thank thee, oh, our God! 


LAURA C, HOLLOWAY. 
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BAD BOOKS. 


BY WATSON M. ROGERS, LL.B. 


T is narrated of a man who had distin- 

guished himself as a soldier on many a 
hard-fought field; who had occupied leading 
positions in social, political, and professional 
life; who had drunk deep of almost every cup 
of honor, that a few days before his death, 
after reading one of the volumes of Sterne, he 
remarked to his friends who were with him: 
‘* Had I read Voltaire less and Sterne more, 
while young, the world would have been wide 
enough for Hamilton and me.” 

Sad and bitter reflection! but there was no 
remedy. The subtile reasonings of the wily 
Frenchman had long been instilled in his 
mind,—had become part and parcel of him- 
self; and the great Hamilton had been, for 
more than a quarter of a century, quietly sleep- 
ing with his fathers. No stings of conscience 
could revise his past, nor help to unlearn and 
undo the evil. No bitter remorse could recall 
that beautiful morning when, on that pic- 
turesque little island that seems floating on 
the bosom of the noble Hudson, two of the 
foremost men of their time met in mortal com- 
bat,—when Aaron Burr slew Alexander Ham- 
ilton. 

It is well known that Burr was a man of 
unscrupulous ambition and ungoverned pas- 
sion. To the crimes of murder and treason he 
added that of the libertine. At his touch, virtue 
and purity sickened and died. He marched 
through the earth like a conquering demon, 
spreading destruction where he went, and 
leaving behind him in his path the sacked, 
pillaged, and blackened remains of what were 
once the temples of purity and honor. 

On altars dedicated to obscene gods were 
slain, for the gratification of his own foul lust, 
the best and fairest beings earth ever knew! 

A man who had lived thus could do no less 
than die abhorred and detested. It is said that 
for many years after his death no stone showed 
his burial-place, lest it should be the mark on 
which popular indignation might vent itself. 

From his own mouth we know that the 
great crime of his life resulted from reading 
one bad book, and who shall say that all his 
faults did not emanate from the same fountain 
of evil? Indeed, that they did is more than 
probable. Nor was the iniquity derived from 


this source confined to him and the author 
whom he read. The name of both tempter 
and tempted is legion. 
and both will be found. 


Go where you may 





Neither does the catalogue of bad books 
end with those of infidel reasonings; there is 
another class, no better, but worse in their 
effect and influence, because more widely cir- 
culated and more extensively read,—we allude 
to the common, light, impure, and often ob- 
scene literature of the day. Paradoxical as it 
may seem, this species of literary productions 
may always be known by the outside clothing. 
The former class comprises, in many instances, 
the reasonings of enlightened, highly cultivated 
minds, while the latter usually emanates from 
the minds of those who love to pamper lust 
and passion. The first is read only by the 
few, the second by the many. 

The great extent to which the publication of 
the lowest class of novels and obscene papers 
has reached, admonishes us to be deeply con- 
cerned, if not alarmed, for the welfare of the 
young. 

Go about the shops and stores of our towns 
and villages and see;—see the gaudy cover; 
see and read the high-sounding title ;—see the 
lewd picture that sends the crimson blood to 
the cheek of modesty, and you get but a faint 
idea of the bountiful repast spread out. Nor 
is the market glutted ; the supply is governed 
by the demand. It is scattered, too, with an 
unsparing hand. In respectable Christian 
homes, as well as in the lowest brothels of 
corruption and vice, this same thirst for tales 
of disappointed love, suicide, piracy, and mur- 
der may be seen. 

The danger to be apprehended is two-fold: 

Those who have accustomed themselves to 
read that which is trivial, seem to lose, in a 
great measure, the retentive and reasoning 
faculties of the mind. They read to be enter- 
tained, not instructed,—or oftener, what is 
infinitely worse, to “kill time!” They find 
nothing desirable to remember, nothing spark- 
ling with wit, no apfeals to the nobler impul- 
ses of man. They find no food for reflection, 
and the result is the mind becomes paralyzed 
by being surfeited with trash of the lowest 
order. All taste for pure, elevated literature 
of any kind is destroyed. 

The mind having long traveled in the ex- 
travagant regions of fancy, no longer desires 
common-place, matter-of-fact material; the 
natural appetite is vitiated, destroyed. 

As the human stomach, when overloaded 
with indigestible viands, refuses to perform its 
duties and becomes diseased, so the mind, 
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when overcrowded with an unnatural food, 
suffers a like derangement. That it may 
possess power, it must be fed on a pure 
material 

It were better never to have learned to com- 
municate ideas to the immortal part by means 
of the printed page, than, having done so, pros- 
titute its noble faculties to so base a use! The 
moral results are terrible beyond conception. 
False ideas of life are infused; all the baser 
passions are aroused. All faith in the virtue 
and goodness of mankind is destroyed. “ Re- 
ligion, love, patriotism, valor, devotion, con- 
stancy, ambition—all are to be laughed at, 
disbelieved in, and despised! and nothing is 
really good, so far as we can gather, but a suc- 
cession of dangers to stir the blood, and of 
banquets and intrigues to soothe it again!” 

The fair-haired boy, whose sparkling eyes 
and broad brow indicate intelligence, whose 
integrity and honor can be read in every act 
and. word, imbibes the dreadful poison. With 
a miserly care he hoards up his pennies to ob- 
tain the coveted volume. When obtained, 
schemes and intrigues are resorted to that the 
secret shall not be revealed. He conceals it 
beneath his desk at school, in the barn, wood- 
house, or chamber at home, and when the 
teacher’s face is turned or the parent’s attention 
withdrawn, he eagerly sucks therefrom the 
accursed venom. His body and soul are ab- 
sorbed in its contents. His whole life is one of 
imagination. He reads the tale of bold ad- 





venture, of daring capture, of midnight assas- 


sination and bloodshed. The school-hoiuse, the 
shop, and the farm no longer furnish scope for 
the exercise of his faculties. The society of 
home is too tame for his heated temperament, 
and breaking loose from them all, he plunges 
madly into the world, to live a life of wretch- 
edness and crime. 

The cherub girl too, whose lips have oft re- 
peated at her mother’s knee the simple prayer, 
“Our Father who art in Heaven,” is drawn 
into the meshes of the tempter’s snare. At the 
midnight hour, alone in her room, she pores 
over the corrupting book. She bugs it fondly 
to her bosom, while it sucks therefrom her 
mental and moral life-blood. 

Years pass by, and the once lovely girl is a 
moral maniac. Deaf to reason, nature, friends, 
and God, she ig sucked up in the whirlpool of 
shame, only to sink deeper and deeper, until 
the grave shall hide from the sight of men an 
object of loathing and disgust. 

Young friends, stop and reflect. Many of 
you, we fear, are treading dangerous ground,— 
are imbibing dangerous principles,—are form- 
ing dangerous habits. 

As you would have clear heads and clean 
hearts; as you would avoid the life of the 
libertine and the debauchee; as you would 
avoid misery and crime; as you would drive 
from yourselves the corruptions of lust and 
passion, touch not the unclean book, look not 
upon the impure page. It is the broad road 
“ that leads to death, and many there be who 
go in thereat.” 


—_____+0+—__ 


A TRUE STORY 
BY LAURA M. 


N the autumn of eighteen hundred sixty- 

two I made the journey from Washington 
to New York. The excitement consequent on 
the war was at its height. Nothing else was 
talked about. Men, women, and children were 
alike eager and anxious. The whole North 
was at work trying to aid our brave boys in 
the field. We can scarcely recall even now 
the intensity of those days, and though only 
seven years have passed, are already beginning 
to forget. Never during the whole struggle 
was the loyal heart more anxious than at the 
period of which I speak. It felt that it had 
endured enough of discouragement and defeat, 
and though there was no thought of failure, 
yet hearts were sick with hope deferred. The 





railroad trains were thronged with officers and 


OF THE WAR. 
DOOLITTLE. 


soldiers. Many, returning to their regiments 
after sick leave, wore a serious air as if gird- 
ing their spirits for the coming strife, and feel- 
ing the weight of the harness they had put on 
anew. Perhaps a dim presentiment of Antie- 
tam, so soon to follow, oppressed their souls. 
Others, with light hearts and joyous faces, were 
on their way home. Others again, just out of 
hospital, were seeking health in their native 
air. All were objects of interest. The sight 
of a sick soldier touched the heart as if his 
suffering had been that of a brother. 

Our train stopped at Philadelphia, and to 
reach the New York depot it was necessary to 
cross the city in the horse-cars, a distance of 
two miles. It was nearly dark when I arrived. 
As I stepped from the platform I saw two 
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soldiets, one of whom was with difficulty bear- 
ing along an invalid companion toward the 
cars. There was the usual amount of the 
hurry and jostling of a crowd of people intent 
upon securing seats, yet every one gave way 
for the invalid soldier. When he reached the 
door several persons offered him their places, 
but his companion said, “ No, he is too weak 
to sit; he will have to lie down on the floor.” 
We folded shawls for a pillow, and he lay 
down. His frame was large. He had evi- 
dently been a man of great physical strength, 
but was now a mere skeleton. The weary ex- 
pression of face, and the appealing look of 
those large lustrous eyes I shall never forget— 
eyes, too, from which hope had not gone out, 
for was he not going home? home to wife and 
children ? . 

“ Your friend is very ill,” I said to the soldier. 

“ Yes,” he replied, “he was taken prisoner 
at the first Bull Run, and was exchanged only 
a little while before the seven days’ battles. 
He had hardly got strong before he had to go 
into the fight again, and was wounded at Mal- 
vern Hill. He has suffered everything, poor 
fellow! I am afraid it is almost over with 
him. He went into the army from pure love 
of country, and there was no braver spirit, but 
he seems to have lost all heart, and the only 
thing now is to get him home to Maine. I was 
afraid I should never accomplish it, but I knew 
he would die if he staid, so I started with him, 
weak as he is.” 

“You know him, then ?” I asked. 

“Yes, we were neighbors.” 

Just then the invalid feebly moved his hand 
toward his breast pocket, and the friend, un- 
derstanding his wish, drew from it a card 
photograph, well thumbed, the corners round- 
ed with wear, and put it in his hand. 

“It is the picture of his wife and children,” 
he said, as he resumed his seat. 

The sick man gazed at it with a look of 
unutterable longing, his brow knit as if with 
pain, and tears flowed from his eyes. He mo- 
tioned to his friend to put the picture back. 
An expression of intense anguish came over 





his face, his whole frame seemed convulsed. 
In a moment, however, he became calm, and his 
look gradually changed to one of repose. For 
several moments he lay thus, and we thought 
he had fallen asleep. Soon a deeper stillness 
came over bim—a stillness one feels—a still- 
ness which has but one meaning. He was 
dead. 

There were no dry eyes in thatcar. Strong, 
hard-faced men wept like children, and there, 
in presence of the dead, we thought how 
bravely he had gone forth to do battle for his 
native land; of the tearful, yet hopeful fare- 
wells at parting with friends; of the weary 
marches, scanty rations, cold bivouacs, dreary 
sick days; of the tortures of that barbarous 
prison-life ; of the yearnings for familiar sights 
and neighbors’ greetings; of the hope which 
the expected welcome home to embrace of wife 
and caresses of children had inspired ; and of 
the house, with its darkened windows, unnatu- 
ral stillness, and breaking hearts, and wept 
afresh. 

A superhuman beauty stamped itself upon 
the features of the dead. All look of suffering 
had vanished, and even the hard, sharp out- 
lines of the face seemed softened. It was that 
beauty of which Byron speaks : 


“ He who hath bent him o’er the dead, 
Ere the first dark day of death is fled, 
* o * * * 7” 


Before decay’s effacing fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers, 
And marked the mild angelic air, 

The rapture of repose that’s there——" 


a look often seen upon the faces of those who 
have just died, as if the glorified features 
which the spirit puts on when it has escaped 
from the sinning, suffering body, were reflected 
for a moment upon the worn-out clay it leaves 
behind. 

Several of the passengers staid to assist in 
carrying the body to a hospital, where it was 
coffined for removal home, while others hur- 
ried on their journey with a new and deeper 
sense of the sufferings and sacrifices of our 
soldiers. 


————__+ 0 —___—__ 


A STORY OF PIUS IX. 
BY W. F. WILLIAMS. 


OGERS, in his “ Italy,” has described the 
Popes as 
“Men gray with age, each in a triple crown, 
’ And in his tremulous hands grasping the keys 
That can alone, as he would signify, 
Unlock heaven's gates ;” 


but the incident we have here to record occur- 
red many years ago, long before this descrip- 
tion would apply to the present incumbent of 
St. Peter’s chair. 

Every visitor to Rome will remember the 
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church of Santa Maria degli Angeli, formerly 
the principal hall of the Diocletian baths, and 
remodeled and adapted for religious purposes 
by Michael Angelo when in his eighty-fifth 
year. It is in the form of a Greek cross, and 
eight of the colossal columns of granite that 
support the central part, remain in the position 
they originally occupied in the old hall of Di- 
ocletian. It is, perhaps, this singular associa- 
tion of classic history that chiefly renders this 
church interesting to strangers; but apart from 
this, there is much in it to gratify the curious 
visitor. Pictures, of course, abound, as in all 
Roman churches, the list including a fresco, 
which was removed hither from St. Peter's, 
when the paintings in that glorious basilica 
were replaced by imperishable mosaics; and 
among the statuary is the celebrated statue of 
St. Bruno, by Houdon, of which Pope Clem- 
ent XIV. said that it would speak did not the 
rules of its Order impose silence. Pius IX. 
holds this church in most affectionate remem- 
brance, and some years ago enriched it with a 
new pavement of variegated marbles. 

The Pope has good cause to view the church 
of Sta. Maria degli Angeli with special favor, 
if the following incidents, which have never 
been published here, but are devoutly believed 
by the faithful in Rome, be correctly reported. 
The story runs to this effect: that when a 
young man, enjoying the friendly protection 
of Pius VII., he had intended to enter the ar- 
my ; but was prevented by an incurable bodily 
infirmity from joining the Guardia Nobile. The 
disappointment was a bitter one; and the Pon- 
tiff sympathized with his grief. One day the 
young Mastai received the following note : 

My DEAR Mastar—Come to see me to-day 
at two o’clock. I have something to commu- 


nicate to you on the part of our heavenly Fa- 
ther. Pius VII. 


At the appointed hour Mastai was in attend- 
ance at the Vatican, where the Pope received 
him kindly and gave him his hand to kiss. 
The following conversation then ensued : 

“ My son,” said the Pope, “ have you never 
thought of entering into the holy sanctity of 
an ecclesiastical life ?” 

“Often, Holy Father,” returned Mastai, 
“and especially since suffering from this in- 
curable disease wherewith it hath pleased God 
to afflict me; but the obstacle that prevents 
me from pursuing a military career, I fear will 
equally prevent me from becoming an ecclesi- 
astic.” 

“It is true, my son; but you are still young, 
and hope is the property of youth.” 





“ But, Holy Father, my disease can never be 
healed.” 

“* Never’ is a word we ought only to listen 
to when it comes from God——” 

“ And the physician,” interposed Mastai. 

“Doctors are not infallible,” replied the 
Pontiff, “ therefore hope, my son, and believe.” 

“ Believe in the doctors ?” 

“No,—in God. His Son, who raised up 
Lazarus from the dead, can, if it please Him, 
heal the young Mastai; and He will heal you, 
I am sure, if your faith is ardent, and your 
mind prepared to receive His mercy.” 

“T believe in God the Father Almighty,” 
said Mastai reverentially, “ more than in my- 
self.” 

“ Well, my son, have faith and hope. Unite 
your prayers with mine. Let us, during nine 
consecutive days, implore the Lord that He 
may concede to you the healing that medical 
science denies. Return at the end of nine 
days to receive from my hands the bread of 
eternal life, and then we shall know whether 
our prayers have been heard.” ° 

This conversation took place one afternoon 
in summer; and for the next nine days the un- 
fortunate invalid youth went daily bareheaded 
and barefoot under all the scorching heat of 
an Italian sun to the church of Sta. Maria degli 
Angeli. There he kneeled at the feet of the 
image of the Madonna, praying with such fer- 
vor that his face was bathed in tears. 

At the end of the nine days he again sought 
an interview with the Pope, and received from 
his hands the sacrament of the bread and 
wine, His disease still remained; but from 
the day in which he partook of this commu- 
nion, his buoyancy began to return, and the 
paleness of his cheek gave way to the usual 
rosiness of youth. The improvement contin- 
ued, and in a few weeks he was marvelously— 
and, as he believes, miraculously—healed ; nor 
has the dreaded disease, once deemed so incu- 
rable, since returned. 

Mastai seeing in this wonderful cure a direct 
manifestation of the will of God, decided to 
devote himself to the Church, and abandoning 
all idea of military life, began in his eighteenth 
year his theological studies. His subsequent 
career is known to the world. A priest, a 
bishop, a Pope, are the words that sum up his 
biography ; while in the latter capacity history 
will record his pontificate as one of the longest 
on record, culminating in the great Ecumenical 
Council, which, whatever may be the practical 
result of its deliberations, must mark an epoch 
in the Roman Church. 
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The curious reader may wonder how a con- 
versation like the preceding could be so mi- 
nutely preserved and related, for all this occur- 
red long before the era of the “ interviewing ” 
reporter of the period; and even to this day 
none of “ our correspondents” have ventured 
to subject the Pontiff to an “interview.” We 
do not pretend to explain away this difficulty, 
but can only say that the story as here record- 
ed is given at much greater length in the cheap 





little biographies of the Pope that are hawked 
about the streets of Rome, and the sale of 
which, if not directly authorized, is certainly 
permitted by the Papal authorities. Moreover, 
the noble church of Sta. Maria degli Angeli is 
a mute but impressive witness of the incident, 
and to this day the tourist may see the image 
of the Madonna before which the boy Mastai 
kneeled in supplication, little dreaming then 
that he would ever be a Pontifex Maximus. 
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“ AMERICAN HUMORISTS.” 

WE. have before us a group-photograph of 

three genuine Americans. The artist has 
printed under the group, “ American Humor- 
ists,” whether with or without the consent of 
the originals does not appear, nor does it 
matter. They are “Josh Billings,” “ Mark 
Twain,” and “Petroleum V. Nasby.” The 
autographic inscription, by one of the victims, 
—“ The Three Graces ”—is quite as funny and 
as apt as anything either has said. Without 
this hint we should hardly have selected the 
group from among a hundred for its graceful- 
ness or beauty. There can be little doubt, 
however, that these men are what the picture- 
vendor styles them, “ American Humorists,” 
and quite as little doubt that they understand 
their individual relations to the public. But 
while there is nothing in the appearance of 
either that would forbid the suspicion that, 
under proper aggravation, he might be able to 
“slop over” in a humorous way, there is cer- 
tainly very little, in form or expression, to 
suggest the presence of irrestrainable jollity. 
“ Josh” is a tall, lank, stoop-shouldered, ungain 
mortal, with dark complexion, great staring 
eyes, immense mustache, a luxurious growth 
of straight black hair, combed backward with- 
out parting, and a turn-over collar that might 
excite the envy of Dan Bryant or the popular 
translator of Victor Hugo. To see him in his 
restful position, with his long bony legs stuck 
angularly into the foreground, his head settled 
down between his obtrusively awkward shoul- 
ders, and his innocent, lack-luster eyes looking 
quietly out from under their overhanging cliff 
of brow, one can hardly understand bow per- 
sistently and unsuccessfully this man has 
labored to master the difficulties of English 
orthography, and how very quaint and funny 





he often is, despite his senseless and wholly 
abortive efforts at wit in the baby-trick of bad 
spelling. There are, in fact, but a very few 
instances of success in torturing English or- 
thography for fun’s sake. Thackeray, in his 
“Yellowplush Papers,”—confessedly speaking 
by the pen of an English flunkey,—held an 
advantage in this direction which he used with 
powerful effect; in occasional instances, also, 
Artemus Ward was enabled to make a point 
in bad orthography, which could not be made 
so well otherwise ; but even he so overworked 
the vein, that it became feeble and unproduc- 
tive. “Josh Billings” has written and said 
many wise and funny things—some, we are 
free to believe, which will outlive the author ; 
but we have yet to see a sentence of his which 
would not have more point and zest if the 
words were properly spelled. There is some 
genius and originality in “Jeemes Yellow- 
plush’s alphabet-twisting,” and some of Ar- 
temus’s efforts were specimens of high art ; but 
“Josh” always misses the mark. The only 
purpose his vile orthography can serve is to 
worry and perplex the reader, and thereby 
destroy the flow and effervescence of his often 
brilliant sentences. As we look into his great 
innocent face, and think how much his man- 
ners, if not his morals, might be improved by 
a little attention to the rudiments of English 
education, we can not resist the schoolmasterly 
instinct to tell him so. 

Mark Twain is a quiet, unostentatious, 
modest-looking genius. He is permitted to 
stand in the group, to show—as we presume— 
that he is head and shoulders above his co- 
humorists, which we honestly believe him to 
be. There is very little in Mark’s personal 
presence that would stamp him a funny fellow, 
and the fact that he really is funny, and that 
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the world has made the discovery, is as much 
a continual surprise to him as it can be to any- 
_ bedy. In fact, so contradictory are his charac- 
teristics of appearance, speech, and action, that 
we never think of doubting anything strange 
which may be said of him—not even what he 
may say of himself, which is the strangest of 
all. We are, hence, quite prepared to swallow 
the veracious account of his babyhood, as pub- 
lished in his Galazy “ Memoranda,” and shall 
never hear of a boy bearing the name of 
Samuel that it will not remind us of the 
vexation of soul and tribulation of body 
through which, at the tender age of two 
weeks, he was induced to accept this indignity 
at the hands of an austere and uncompromising 
father. 

Mark Twain is the most even, certain, and 
self-poised of all the humorous writers of the 
day. There is nothing forced or unnatural in 
his style, and if his situations are grotesque 
and astounding—as they generally are—they 
come upon the mind with such charming fresh- 
ness and oddity that they seem, for the mo- 
ment, not only possible, but unavoidable. In- 
stead of appearing to be the objective to which 
the quaint verbal extravagances point, they 
stand out in the stream of talk like incidental 
boulders, causing musical ripples, but not per- 
manently obstructing the onward course of the 
stream. 

More than any other writer who engages to 
make men laugh, Mark despises the cheap 
tricks of type and punctuation. His manu- 
script is wholly free from underscoring or other 
marks so frequently used by gushing scribblers 
to point out the hiding-place of poor jokes. 
He evidently feels that if the humor is not ap- 
parent, it is scarcely worth looking for, or 
caring for. And itis generally apparent. There 
is also a wholesomeness in his fun which is 
commendable. His humor is a moral tonic 
without cant or affectation. The little bladders 
of folly which he assails are punctured with 
such exquisite grace and good feeling, such 
avoidance of exultation, such tenderness even, 
that it is indeed a question whether it be not a 
luxury to come within the focus of his stric- 
tures. 

Mr. Nasby, who has fattened on Federal pa- 
tronage at “ Confedrit X-Roads, which is Ken- 
tucky,” until it is difficult to draw the line be- 
tween his rotundity and his obesity, is in ap- 
pearance the impersonation of a jolly fellow; 
but shows very little of the immense energy 
which distinguishes him as a journalist and a 
politician. We believe he deprecates the title 





of humorist, though he does confess to have 
given a great many people the Locke-jaw— 
whether in laughing at his jokes or yawning 
over his public lectures, we are not apprised. As 
we look at his mild, round, unintellectual face, 
we are almost inclined to recognize him as a 
good-natured uncle just returned from Califor- 
nia with a pocket full of gold-dust which he 
would like to shower upon his relatives if they 
will take the trouble to turn him upside down 
and shake him. We don’t believe that any 
ordinary occurrence would disturb his night’s 
slumbers; sociable cats in the back-yard, or 
baying dogs next door, are alike indifferent to 
him ; inkstands and old boots are as safe in his 
bedroom as the bed on which he lies, or the 
roof that covers him. If he tackles the world 
vigorously, he also takes it easy. He may die 
before he grows old, but it will not be from 
worry, or excesses of any kind. He is worthy 
to be one of the “ three graces,” and there we 
will embalm him. ‘ 

The necessity laid upon such men must be ter- 
rible to contemplate. To be forced under all 
circumstances to be jolly; to indite roaring 
funny-graphs under the impulse of a jumping 
toothache; to tickle the ribs of the public with 
one hand while administering Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup to a crying baby with the other; to 
crush down the sorrows of an aching heart 
that the thoughtless world may laugh and 
grow fat; to rack one’s brain for hours in 
search of a wonderful climax or a grotesque 
turn to a sentence only to see the results ap- 
propriated, without a “thank you,” by every 
seven-by-nine newspaper in the land; these 
are a few of the rough places in. a humorist’s 
path, and should be considered when we are 
disposed to turn up our noses at his occasional 
poor jokes. 

“ GIN-AND-MILK” AGAIN. 

The Rev. Chas. B. Smyth, who has succeed- 
ed, after much painstaking, to get his name 
in the papers (however questionably), seems 
determined to keep it there at whatever cost 
to reputation, morals, or decency. When, a 
year or two since, he rose to the surface as a 
champion of virtue by attacking the “ Black 
Crook ” outrage, the sympathy of many good 
people was with him; for whatever objec- 
tions they may have had as to his method of 
attack or his prudence in following it up, 
they were willing to see at the bottom a 
commendable purpose. In the light of sub- 
sequent events it is quite a question whether 
the moral support of these good people— 
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quiet and undemonstrative as it was—was as 
acceptable to the reverend champion of vir- 
tue as the nightly caricaturing to which he 
was subjected in the Black Crook representa- 
tions.. The Reverend Gin-and-Milkist is a 
lover of notoriety. He likes to see his name 
floating around in the newspapers, and it 
seems to matter very little to him in what 
company or with what luggage it floats. 
Having outlived the Black Crook exaltation, 
he invited a newspaper reporter to take a 
Sunday lunch with him, to whom and at 
which time were disclosed the virtues of the 
new compound which appears at the head 
of this article, and which seems destined to 
become immortal. Evidently the great com- 
pounder thinks so, as he has already begun 
to arrange for his future achievements and 
renown under this device. 

Striking boldly out on the advice given by 
Paul to Timothy, which has been misquoted 
and misapplied by every rum-guzzler from 
the days of the Apostles to the present, he 
has initiated his new role with boldness if 
not with success. 

At his recent lecture at Steinway Hall, on 
“ Practical Temperance, as opposed to the 
fallacy of Total Abstinence,” after issuing— 
his agent says se//ing—2,200 tickets, he had 
an audience, according to the Tribune, of 
about 150 persons. Whether these or any 
of them came to learn the best methods of 
compounding fancy drinks, or to ascertain 
how much gin and milk it will take to make 
a temperance man, or through mere curiosity, 
we don't know. We can only congratulate 
Mr. Smyth on his success as a Temperance 
lecturer. He did considerably better in 
point of numbers than did John Allen, the 
wicked man, who, profiting by a like noto- 
riety, undertook to enlighten the people from 
the rostrum. Poor John soon learned what 
will sooner or later dawn on the intellect of 
the Rev. Smyth, that a notoriety founded on 
wickedness alone is not the best stock in 
trade for a reformer. The class cf hearers 
whom this new light of temperance would 
naturally expect to attract, have little to 
learn from him. Those practical Christians 
who so reverently obey Paul when he says 
“take a little wine for thy stomach’s sake,” 
but who would as soon think of walking 
barefooted on hot coals as to obey him in 





abstaining from meat if thereby a brother 
may be saved, have nothing to learn from 
this babe in vice. They can teach him more. 
about mixing liquors, and other cognate 
crimes, than he ever dreamed of. He may 
felicitate himself upon the work he has done 
and is doing for the devil; but he will find 
when his wages are due that he has been 
only a poor bungler of a workman. He will 
hardly be able to earn his salt without more 
courage and energy. Gin-and-milk may be 
a good catch to start on, but it is altogether 
too mild a mixture with which to earn 
perpetual laurels. There is but one of two 
courses for Mr. Smyth to follow—let him 
either, boldly and without hesitation, strike 
hands with the devil and become a respect- 
able sinner by virtue of such courage, or 
come out like a man and a Christian, re- 
nounce his evil ways and take to a virtuous 
life in word and deed. His present attitude 
has not enough force in it to be even con- 
temptible. 
THE LESSON OF MR. DICKENS’ DEATH. 

THAT must indeed be a useful and benefi- 
cent life, the work and memory of which 
can make it seem like base ingratitude, if 
not brutality, to speak the truth concerning 
him who bore it. But the truth should be 
spoken, nevertheless ; and when we say that 
notwithstanding the great debt which 
Charles Dickens has rolled up in his own 
favor and against the Christian public, he was 
guilty of an irreparable wrong, we say only 
what all men know, but which for reasons, 
sufficient and insufficient, most men keep to 
themselves. 

The great novelist had an instinctive as 
well as an educated hatred of shams; and 
yet—we say it without bitterness—his whole 
life was, in a certain sense, a sham. He was 
a keen observer and a faithful and fearless 
reporter. What appeared to him a wrong, 
and especially if that wrong bore upon God’s 
weak ones—was attacked with promptness 
and vigor, and with such thorough knowl- 
edge of its assailable points, and such un- 
erring skill in reaching them, that very little 
remained for others to do. How few of all 
the intelligent people of England, compre- 
hended the full bearing of the irresponsible 
and brutal systems of private instruction, in 
vogue in that enlightened kingdom, before 
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the days of Squeers and Blimber, and Smike 
and little Dombey ! 

In this country, thank God, no such evils 
are known, for the very good reason that 
they cannot exist. But there is an evil 
which is co-extensive with Christian civili- 
zation—an evil, before which imperfect sys- 
tems of education ; stagnation of public jus- 
tice in connection with chancery courts and 
debtors’ prisons; gambling, thievery, and 
American peculiarities sink into nothing- 
ness. That evil is the one from which Mr. 
Dickens himself most suffered ; and to which, 
so far as human judgment may decide, his 
untimely death is attributable. That evil— 
although there may be a softer name for it— 
is gluttonness. 

Mr. Dickens died of apoplexy, brought 
on by over-eating and over-drinking. This 
is the truth, bluntly stated. The great nov- 
elist, when in the flesh, did not hesitate to 
utter truth because it might offend. He 
even took occasion to put it in such un- 
questionable shape, that it could not but 
offend. His right to do so has never been 
contested. Even the toadies and lickspittles 
of this free country, quickly forgave him 
for putting them in his books without flat- 
tery. And after twenty-five years of reflec- 
tion and growth, the entire American na- 
tion are ready not only to forgive what at 
first seemed a miserable return for well-meant 
hospitality, but to commend the faithful 
critic for his truthfulness as well as his fear- 
lessness. 

Very few men who have ever lived have 
done so much to bless mankind as Charles 
Dickens; and this encomium is good against 
all the charges that have been, or may be 
brought against him, touching his Christi- 
anity or his orthodoxy ;—and yet, if through 
causes which he might have averted, he 
died ten years or ten days sooner than he 
should have done, who will hold him guilt- 
less? The care of such a life was a respon- 
sibility of no common kind; and that re- 
sponsibility under God, was with Mr. Dick- 
ens himself. Sermons on temperance are of 
little account; few heed the words which 
are spoken for sobriety and prudent living. 
But the sermon which Mr. Dickens preach- 
ed at Gad’s Hill on the 9th of June last, is 
one that should have weight. No book that 








he has ever-written or ever could write, can 
possess a tithe of the power for moral effect 
that inheres in the circumstances and sur- 
roundings of those last moments. Warn- 
ings he had had in plenty, but he heeded 
them not. Appetite was more to him than 
sentiment, or even than life; and so, at his 
own well-filled board, with his festive friends 
about him, he passed to his account. 

The tidings of his death—as was proper 
—filled the two hemispheres with mourning. 
Tears of genuine sorrow fell in showers of 
tenderness, in remembrance ef all he had 
done for the world. Shall no one weep for 
what he left undone? And shall we do his 
memory the great injustice to forget that 
with all his wonderful gifts of discernment, 
he failed to recognize as an evil that which 
destroys and perverts, more than all other 
evils combined, the very sanctuary of God— 
the human soul? But if, in his life, he 
failed to present this evil in its proper 
light, the manner of his death will render 
such work unnecessary. The case could not 
be more strorgly put. Will the world read 
it aright ? a 
“UNIVERSAL AMNESTY.” 

Tue beneficence of this sentiment cannot 
be more plainly presented, than through the 
lessons of the recent riot in this city, when a 
body of peaceful Orangemen, celebrating the 
“ Battle of the Boyne,” were attacked with 
murderous intent and murderous results by a 
rabble of Irish Catholics. The Battle of the 
Boyne occurred nearly two hundred years 
ago, and was the occasion of a disastrous 
defeat of the Catholics and a victory for Pro- 
testantism under William, Prince of Orange. 
It would seem scarcely possible that the 
memory of a feud so signally settled two cen- 
turies ago should engender such bitter hatred 
between brothers ; and it would not be pos- 
sible but for the extraordinary means which 
have been used to nurse the hatred and keep 
it warm. Leaving out of the question the 
fact readily admitted, that no bitterness is so 
deep and ineradicable as that engendered by 
religious differences, the memory of the Bat- 
tle of the Boyne would have died out long 
ago, or been so softened by time as to have 
called forth no feelings of hatred and strife, 
but for the great unwisdom of those who 
sought to perpetuate the strife by establish- 
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ing an anniversary which should keep its 
painful memories fresh. 


In the light of this lesson may be dis- 


cerned the wisdom of such men as Mr. 
Greeley, who have constantly and persistently 
sought to bury the unprofitable memories of 
our recent civil strife; first by a general 
amnesty act, and next, by holding to the ad- 
judications of victory without constantly re- 
curring to the humiliations of defeat. It was 
a happy thought that gave to our Decoration 
Day a significance beyond the mere assertion 
of victory, and recognized in the sleeping 
heroes, bravery and devotion to principle 
without assuming to regulate the consciences 
or to pronounce upon the mistaken zeal and 
patriotism of those who gave the best proof 
of their earnestness and fidelity in the sacri- 
fice of their lives. Lee’s surrender at Ap- 
pomattox Court House was the signal close of 
a long and bloody strife, and the virtual reés- 
tablishment of peace and prosperity through- 
out the land. The occasion was received in 
all the loyal States with unbounded enthu- 
siasm and joy too deep for utterance. So 
grand and glorious is the memory of this 
day, which established in the eyes of the 
world the integrity and perpetuity of the 
Republic, that its annual recurrence can 
never fail to bring a thrill of juy to every 
loyal heart—and there are many loyal hearts 
who laid down their arms at Appomattox— 
and yet it is neither necessary nor expedient 
that the anniversary should be marked by 
any outward demonstrations. This magnani- 
mous country can afford to accept such grand 
results as the establishment of its institutions 
upon the basis of equal rights to all, with 
calm satisfaction if not humility; and no- 
thing is added to its moral power or perma- 
nency by an obtrusive exaltation that cannot 
fail to open wounds that are better healed. 
What every friend of the country should 
labor to promote is fraternity of feeling, 
north and south, and a material and moral 
growth that can come by no other way. 


THE “WORLD OF LETTERS.” 

Was there ever a zestful boy or girl who 
did not expect, before death, to be known 
in “the world of letters?” It is an inno- 
cent ambition, and one that may often be 
made the means of real pzogress in the bet- 





ter purposes of life. Even the “larger 
growth” of children may be benefited by 
the hope, however faint or unfounded, of 
waking up some fine morning, famous. 

The difficulty which may be apprehended 
in the pursuit of this magic “ world,” is 
akin to the trouble which possesses so many 
earnest souls, who cannot decide for them- 
selves whether they have experienced that 
most desirable of all blessings, a change of 
heart; and it is said’ by those who have 
made this a matter searching study, that 
often they who have the greatest doubts as 
to possessing this mercy, are the nearest to 
the gate of heaven; but how anybody can 
decide the matter with certainty, either for 
themselves or others, we have yet to learn. 

“There is such a thing, we know, as “ pro- 
Jfessing religion,” and there is such a thing 
as making a profession of literature—and 
living by it. Whether the ability to sup- 
port one’s self with one’s brain and pen, 
should be accepted as a claim to recognition 
in the world of letters, may be a proper sub- 
ject for consideration ; but who is to con- 
sider it, and from whom must come the 
credentials at last? This may be a question 
of very little importance to the unambitious 
world—but it is a question which is more 
often asked than answered by the young 
men and maidens who are fixing their eyes 
upon the many-tinted future, and dreaming 
of mansions in the Temple of Fame in such 
majestic beauty before their radiant vision. 

To such tender minds, the dweller in Bo- 
hemia is a kind of demi-god—or goddess 
—as far removed from the dull realities of 
material life as light from darkness. To 
revel in one’s own thoughts; to create im- 
aginary worlds, and people them to one’s 
taste; to stand as a sponsor for children 
who grow into angels by the stroke of a 
pen; to mould society ; control great politi- 
cal movements; make and unmake presi- 
dents and kings; to wreath the world in 
smiles and deluge it in tears, through the 
mighty magic of the pen is a power which 
many crave; but which few possess. The 
“ world of letters” is a dominion, the bound- 
aries of which have never been defined ; but it 
is no terra incognita, Itis around and abou: 
us, and however limited our knowledge or 
purposeless our lives, we are in it and of it. 
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[In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader, 
Contributions for ‘*‘ What They Say ” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 
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Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST’? ONLY 
will be answered in this department. We have no space to gratify 
idle curiosity. One question only at a time, and that clearly stated, 
must be pr ded, if a cor dent shall expect us to give him 
the benefit of its early consideration. Questions of personal interest 
will be promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be inclosed for the 
return postage 








Signs oF THE Zop1ac—AsTRoLOGY— 
DrvinaTion.—The Zodiac is the name given by the 
ancients to an imaginary band extending around 
the celestial sphere. It was fixed at about 16° in 
width, for the purpose of including the apparent 
path of the sun, and the courses of the five plan- 
ets then known—Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn. The “signs” are the constellations of 
stars in the zodiac, to which names were assigned 
according as the ancient fancy discerned forms or 
similitudes in them. Thus the group of stars known 
to astronomers by the name Aries, Latin for Ram, 
was so called because the ancient observers traced a 
likeness to that well-known animal. The remain- 
der of the twelve signs, one for each month, are 
called—Taurus, or the Bull; Gemini, or Twins; 
Cancer, or Crab; Leo, or Lion; Virgo, or Virgin; 
Libra, or Scales; Scorpio, or Scorpion; Sagittarius, 
or Archer ; Capricornus, or Goat ; Aquarius, Water- 
carrier; Pisces, or Fishes. 

Astronomers of modern times have found this 
system of advantage in determining the position 
of the sun and planets at any epoch, and also in 
determining the dates of ancient memorials, for in 
Egyptsome of the crumbling monuments have 
the signs of the zodiac traced upon them, showing 
the position of the stars at the times respectively 
when the sculpture was executed. The “‘ going 
up” and “down” of the signs alluded to by our 
correspondent refer to the appearance and with- 
drawal of the sun in them as the months roll on. 

The use of the human figure in some almanacs at 
the present day, those especially circulated by 
quack doctors, is a relic of the old astrology as 
applicd to fortune-telling. 

The important parts of the body, head, shoul- 
ders, arms, heart, etc., were made up into twelve, 
and each assigned to some one of the “signs” of 
the zodiac. It was pretended by the sorcerers 
that that part of the body would have a dominat- 
ing influence in a person’s destiny which was in- 
dicated by the “ signs’’ or month reigning at the 
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time of his birth. Of course such a method of 
divination, like all other fortune-telling, is absurd, 
and only practiced by designing villains. 


Wuat To Strep On.—That material 
which is clean, cool, somewhat spongy or elastic, 
soft and thoroughly dry, may be converted into 
the convenient article we call a ‘‘ bed,” and prove 
a good one. Curled hair of standard quality, 
worked up into a mattress, makes a bed, or the 
foundation of a bed; which is equal probably to 
any contrivance of the kind in common use for 
health and economy. A skillfully-made spring 
mattress, in our opinion, furnishes at once as com- 
fortable a couch ag one may desire, and needs but 
a few accessories in the way of sheets and cover- 
lids to complete the presentable equipment a 
neat housewife so highly appreciates. 

Mattresses, bolsters, and other bed apparatus 
stuffed with prepared sponge are said to be light, 
elastic, and cool to an unsurpassed degree, and 
are therefore desirable for use, especially in the 
warm season of the year. Wellstripped and dried 
corn-husks make a good bed for a short time. 


S.teer.—Nicut Workrne. — Editor 
Phrenological Journal: In the May number of 
your magazine I read an article entitled ‘‘ Neces- 
sity of Sleep.” This subject deeply interests me. 
But the article did not explain to me what I would 
like to know upon this subject. Iam a night- 
watchman by occupation, and I wish to know 
whether a man can do as well on seven hours’ 
sleep in the night-time as seven hours’ sleep in the 
day. If so, what part of the day should he sleep. 
and at what hours should he get his meals? I 
generally sleep in the morning, ae | to bed with- 
out any breakfast. I eat lightly when I get up, 
and before going to work I eat a hearty meal be- 
tween 1a. m.,and2a.m. I eat a lunch. 

Some two years ago I went by the above rule; I 
stood it about ten months, when I was taken sick 
with the intermittent fever and dumb ague. 

Do you think that night-work was the cause of 
it? If you will beso kind as to give me your 
opinion on this subject, you will confer a great fa- 
vor on me. Yours, & L. O. D., Ti. 

Remarks.—Night is the proper time to sleep. It 
is said that persons in solitary confinement, where 
it is dark in their prisons, form the habit of sleep- 
ing in the night and awaking with the rising sun. 
We have never known persons to maintain their 
health properly who work at night and sleep 
in the day-time, and we judge that one who 
works at night should sleep two hours more than 


he will require tosleepif he works by day. And the 
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same is true of horses. If worked at nights they 
become nervous, excitable, and thin in flesh in 
spite of good care and an abundance of good food. 
We think our correspondent could hardly adopt a 
better plan in the way of eating than he has 
done. His having the intermittent fever and the 
dumb ague may have been the result of damp 
nights and of a moist climate. His having fever 
and ague would depend somewhat on the kind of 
food he ate. If it consisted largely of fat pork, 
fine flour bread, with a good deal of sugar, he 
would get bilious and have intermittent fever 
and ague in a climate adapted to produce such 
diseases ; and working during the damp night air 
would aid in developing the disease. A man who 
works at night and mi the beneficent influ- 
ences of the sun, should eat a good deal of tart 
fruit to keep the liver wide-awake. He should 
make free use of lean beef, and not eat much fine 
flour bread or pies, cakes, and other articles in 
which sugar and butter are prominent constituents. 





A Busryess Montn.—Why are three 
hundred and sixty-five days counted a year in com- 
puting interest in New York and some other 
of the United States and Great Britain, while in 
most parts of the United States only three hun- 
dred and sixty are counted, which answer to 12 
months, 30 days in a month? 


Ans. If one is reckoning interest for a part of a 
month, thirty days are easily divided into frac- 
tions, and that is near enough for ordinary trans- 
actions. A lawful month is one-twelfth of a year, 
but in paying board, rent, or interest on a fraction 
of a month, thirty days answer very well for a 
month. Sharp, honest business men almost every 
where reckon interest by the number of days ac- 
cording to the fractional part of the year they con- 
stitute, and consequently are more accurate in 
their calculations of interest. 


Wno Is He ?—Editor A. P. Journat: 
Dear Sir:—Can you tell me who Henry Comb 
Burns is? Whether he is really a grandson of 
Robert Burns, the poet, or not? 


Ans, We have not the pedagree of H. C. B. at 
hand, and have no meaus of procuring it. Can 
any of our correspondents enlighten the inquirer ? 

Marriace—Insanity.—Being a sub- 
seriber of your JouRNAL, I ask you, as a favor, to 
answer the following question, viz., Should I marry 


a young woman whose mother died insane? 
Would it be doing right? 


Ans. In the eye of the civil law there is no ob- 
jection to your doing so. Nor are we aware of 
anything in the Scriptures opposed to it. But in 
view of the fact that children are expected to in- 
herit not only the bodily conditions and tempera- 
ments of their parents, but also their mental ten- 
dencies, we think it a very serious question as to 
whether persons who are infirm, imbecile, or in- 
sane ought to become parents at all. Dr. An- 
drew Combe, the distinguished physician and 
physiologist, refrained from marriage because of a 





consumptive tendency. Very few others seem to 
be so considerate. Can an evil—unsound—tree 
bring forth good, sound fruit? Would it not be 
better for sound and sane men and women to 
marry than for those who are defective? What 
says common sense? What says science ? 


Norse iy THe Heap.—Being afflicted 


with a ringing noise in my head, which I fear may , 


result in deafness, I desire to know the best 
method of treating it. 


Ans, The symptom described is one common to 
so many diseases, it precludes any definite answer. 
It may be the prelude to either functional or organ- 
ic disease more or less serious. Let the patient 
consult a first-class aurist, and refrain from dab- 
bling with quacks. In the Hydropathic Encyclo- 
pedia may be found a description of the ear, its 
anatomy and physiology, with the diseases to which 
it is liable, and their treatment. 

Sore Erers.—I am a student in college, 


but can not study. My eyes are weak and inflamed. 
What shall I do? 


Ans. Drop your books for a season and try out- 
door life on a farm, or go on board of a New Eng- 
land fishing-smack and catch mackerel, cod, or 
other fish, and breathe the sea air for a time. By 
such means bodily health may be thoroughly re- 
stored, and the eyes will also be improved. Bath- 
ing them in soft cold water will afford some relief. 


Hoe Megat.—Contemplating the origi- 
nal design of the Creator as to man’s diet, and the 
injury of the use of swine flesh, and looking at 
Moses’ design of prohibiting their use, and the class 
of animals he placed them in, is it right for man to 
use swine as a diet ? 


Ans, We agree with the Jews on this question, 
and think that the less we eat of that quadruped, 
the better it will be for the human race. But there 
is a difference in the quality even of hog meat. 
One fatted in field or forest on nuts, roots, corn, 
and pure kinds of food, would be less objection- 
able than if kept shut up in a close, dirty pen, root- 
ing and wallowing in his own filth, fed on still slops 
or the offal of a slaughter-house. Much of the 
pork eaten is diseased, full of trichine, and causes 
the death of those who eat it. 


Kierromanta.—When any organ of 
the mind becomes morbidly irritated, there will 
be excessive action in that organ. If it be Ama- 
tiveness, there will be inordinate affection. If it 
be Approbativeness, there will be egotism, vanity, 
jealousy. If Self-Esteem, there will be haughti- 
ness, self-sufficiency, and a disposition to domi- 
neer. If Alimentiveness be perverted, there will 
be gormandizing, smoking, chewing, drinking. 
If it be Destructiveness, there will be cruelty. If 
Acquisitiveness, which is frequently over-active 
or diseased, the persons crave many things they 
do not need, and “‘ take ’’ that which is not theirs. 
Women who are well educated and true in their 
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social relations, occupying good positions in 
society, are sometimes attacked with an irresis- 
tible inclination to steal, which is kleptomania. 
The remedy is good health, plenty of work, self- 
denial, atid the Christian religion. 


PRIVATE answers are given to private 
questions. Wedonot propose to make this Jour- 
NAL “‘a private medical consultation office.” We 
can answer here only public questions. 8. F. R. 
should send his address with stamp for special 


What They Sap. 


Our New Cover Pacr.—Our readers 
are delighted with it; and so are we. It is beau- 
tiful, significant, and appropriate. It combines 
the two distinct ideas that govern the consolida- 
tion. It is emblematical, and not literal. Those 
of our friends who have innocently suffered under 
the impression that the studious gentleman in the 
corner represents Mr. Wells or Mr. Packard can 
lift off the pressure. Such was not the design. 
The angel with the wreath, however, they both 
desire to appropriate—for both are looking forward 
to the approval of friends, which is thus symbol- 
ized. The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and PAck- 
ARD’s MONTHLY covers the field of science and 
literature; and thet fact is plainly indicated in the 
new cover page. 

J. H. L., of St. Paul, Min., a former agent of 
PacKARD’s MONTHLY, says: “I must apologize 
for my rash criticism on the consolidation. I did 
not comprehend its nature. In my innocence I 
imagined it to be a kind of ruse to enable PacKarRD 
to die easy. I see it all, now, and can say that it 
meets my hearty approval. The cover combina- 
tion is a happy conceit, and will please all the old 
friends of PACKARD, while it can displease nobody. 
We have now in one beautiful magazine all the 
best qualities of two; each of which was master 
in its own field.” 

P. Van E., of Brooklyn, says: ‘“‘I protest no 
longer. The July number has opened my eyes, 
and all I care to know is, that ‘ whereas I once was 
blind, I now see.’ The consolidation was a happy 
thought, and I wonder I could not have seen it 
before.” 

How He Gave Up Toracco.—A cor- 
respondent writes from Barnesville, Kansas: ‘I 
noticed in the June number of your JouRNAL the 
inquiry of a tobacco-chewer as to what he should 
io to discontinue the use of the nauseous ‘ weed.’ 
Your advice is probably the best which can be 
given, but allow me to tell him howI quit after 
chewing inveterately and smoking moderately for 
more than ten years. I had tried hard to shake 
off the disgusting habit, making resolutions time 
and again, and breaking them as often, for five or six 
years, until I had concluded that I was a slave to 
it, past all hope of redemption. But good fortune 














so ordered it that I became a subscriber to the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL in January, 1870, and 
after reading ‘The Confessions of a Smoker,’ and 
sundry other articles on the tobacco question, 
among which was one by Mrs. Stowe, I resolved 
to ‘try again.’ Knowing my proneness to break 
a resolution to abstain for life, I resolved to quit the 
use of tobacco in any form for the term of one 
week from that night! (the night I read said arti- 
cle.) I succeeded in keeping the resolution, and’ 
then concluded to try another week, which like- 
wise proved a success, and another, and so on for. 
six consecutive weeks, when I resolved never to 
touch again the ‘unclean thing.’ It was a severe 
trial at first; but the longer I abstained the more 
determined I became, and now, after three months’ 
abstinence, I have no desire at all for it. I think 
any one by adopting the above mode can relinquish 
the useof tobacco. Try it. Cc. A. M.”” 

SpanisH.—Here is an extract from a 
Spanish letter referring to the JourNAL, which 
may interest our readers: “‘ Es un periédico enter- 
amente cientifico y digno del género humano; so’ 
fuente de toda ciencia. TRANSITO L. MATA.”’ 

Anti-Tosacco Lracur.—Eprror oF 
JourNAL: In your April number, page 244, I 
observe the following sentence: ‘‘ We form socie- 
ties against the sale of liquor, and why should we 
not against the ‘ filthy mouth’ practices, and shun 
them?” There is no reason why we should not 
form societies in order to stay the ‘“‘ Tobacco evil,” 
and I hope that many such will be formed. 

I write now to inform you that at least one has 
been formed in this city. About a year since a 
number of earnest men started an association for 
the promotion of the principles of Temperance 
with the following pledge: ‘‘ We promise, relying 
on Divine grace, to ABSTAIN from all INTOXICATING 
Liquors as a beverage, and from the use of To- 
BACCO, except when they are prescribed medicin- 
ally by a physician, and that we will discounte- 
nance as much as possible, by our advice and 
example, their use by others.”’ 

This pledge has been taken by about 170 persons. 
A number have been reclaimed from the use both 
of liquor and tobacco, and we trust that many 
boys will be saved through this association from 
evil habits. 

We meet on the second Monday of each month, 
from May to November, in the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church, Eleventh Street, between Sixth 
and Seventh Avenues, and will be very happy to 
see our friends who, like your correspondent in 
the April number, wish to overthrow both the 
tobacco and liquor evils. R. 


Appreciation. — The sprightly New 
York Star of May 23d thus alludes to us: 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND PACKARD’S 
MontuLty.—We have watched with considerable 
interest the wedded life of the PHRENOLOGICAL- 
PacKARD’s MonTHLY. When one journal “ unites” 
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with another, it generally means that one publish- 
er wishes his publication to die quietly and yo vet 
ably, and without exposing the financial difficul- 
ties that prompted the union. As large fish swallow 
small ones, large newspapers take in little ones and 
ee them: that is to say, for a short time the 
small paper makes a show in the columns of the 
larger one, but soon is seen no more ; except, — 
haps, in very diminutive type it has its epitaph in 
the head-line. It is not so with Packarp’s 
Montaiy. It has entered the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, and there holds itsown. Packard must 
have the bump of Combativeness fully developed, 
and Wells finds it impossible to control him. We 
can imagine the friendly little discussions that 
must take place between Wells and Packard about 
* matter,’”’ when Wells, for instance, thinks his 
article on ‘“‘bumps’’ should have the preference 
of Packard’s on “ beggars.’’ But, as previously 
stated, Packard “ sticks,’”’ and the combination 
makes a readable and first-class magazine. We 
believe the union has improved the JouRNAL, for 
although we greatly admire articles tinctured with 
Phrenology, at times it is pleasant to read one that 
contains no reference to the organs of the brain. 
The JourNAL for June is a very excellent number, 
and its table of contents is varied, ani the articles 
themselves are for the most part entertaining and 
instructive. The religious department is good this 
month, and Packard has many first-rate articles in 
his portion of the magazine, the most interesting 
of which are: “Is it Safe for Women to Appear 
Alone in Public ?” by Mrs. E. B. Duffy: and ‘** My 
Neighbors,”’ by “ Periwinkle.” We leave the 

er to peruse the others, and judge for himself 
or herself. We will only say in conclusion, this 
“marriage ’’ is *‘ a success,” 


OUR JOURNAL IN ENGLAND. 


AMERICAN readers may be edified by the fol- 
lowing old-country newspaper notices of this 
JOURNAL, which have been received by us. We 
give the more spirited parts of several lengthy 
notices, omitting mere flattering allusions to the 
editor. We acknowledge our indebtedness to the 
prompt, efficient, and zealous co-operation of our 
esteemed London agent, Mr. Burns—who supplies 
Great Britain with all our publications—for placing 
the JouRNAL within the reach of English readers. 


The London Liberal Review says: 


The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is published in New 
York ; but as it treats upon general questions, it is al- 
most as suitable for English readers as for American. 
As ite name denotes, it is devoted to the furtherance of 
the science of Phrenology, but it by no means confines 
itself to that object alone; it contains much interesting 
matter. The articles are for the most part short. * * * 
Under the head of * Literary Notices,”’ we learn that the 
works of English authors are published in New York at 
remarkably low prices ; and though we may envy Amer- 
ican readers, we can not help pitying the Enzlish authors 
who are thus deprived of all profit in their works. For 
instance, the price of Mr. Mill's book on ** The Subjec- 
tion of Women ™ is 50 cents. Froade’s latest volames 
of the “History of England” are published at $1 25; 
and Tennyson's * Holy Grail, and Other Poems,” at $1 
cloth ; 25 cents in paper. 


The Fife Herald, of Cupar, Scotland, says : 


The Purenovoeicat JourRNAL is a copiously and care- 
fally illustrated periodical devo ed to Phrenology, yet 
ranging freely and vigorously through science and litera- 
) na — ™ — ~~ ey - — — 

nently than properly displaying themselves. There 

ts oe admirable sketch, along with an engraved photo- 
ph, of Lesseps, the great promoter of the canal be- 
ween Port Said and Suez. Not less interesting ix the 
similarly illustrated sketch of Samuel Fisher, the U. 8. 
missioner of Patents; and the portrait and obita- 
ary of George Peabody give us a far better idea of the 





. The many other contents, bearing on Science, 

and on Phrenology, are able and concise articles. 

We must not omit to mention that the head on the cover 

of the Journat is mapped ont into different bumps, and 

that these are most ingeniously represented by pictures 

as well as by their names. For instance, Firmness has 

beneath it the picture of a man d ng forward an ass 

by a halter, the ass resisting with the utmost firmness. 

e have no such instructive and entertaining organs of 
Phrenology as the JouRNAL in England. 


[Observe how an Englishman gets things mixed. 
When speaking of terms—dollars and cents—he 
reckons in £s.d. Think of the JOURNAL at $30 
a year !] 


The Advertiser, of Ulverston, says : 


THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Illustrated 
from life. One copy a year 30 dollars ; single numbers 
30 cents. London: J. Burns, publisher, 15 Southamp- 
ton Row, W.C. 

This magazine, which though circulated in England is 
really American, is a complete storehouse of information 
of all kinds. it contains illustrations, phrenological no- 
tices, and biographies of some of the leading men both 
of Europe and America. G. Washington, EK. M. Stan- 
ton, and Father . -y>~ are among those noticed ina 
recent number. The following lines, extracted from its 
pages, will serve to show that the Americans are not 
without patriotism : 


“ Our country! ‘tis a glorious land! 
With broad arms stretch'd from shore to shore ; 
The proud Pacific chafes her strand,— 
She hears the dark Atlantic roar.” 


The Peterhead Sentinel, of Scotland, says: 


The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is a scientific magazine 
containing a great variety of useful and instructive mat- 
ter, and would be read to advantage by every one who 
wishes to cultivate his moral and intellectual faculties, 
and who takes pleasure in the great study of humanity. 
The number before us contains upward of thirty differ- 
ent papers on a variety of subjects, and is profusely illus- 
trated with wood-cuts. 


The Kendal Mercury and Advertiser says : 


Mr. J. Burns, 15 Southampton Row, London, the agent 
in this country for Mr. Samuel R. Wells, the eminent 
phrenologist of New York, has forwarded us the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL for critical notice. We have deriv- 
ed a large share of information from a perusal of it. and 
think that its extensive circulation throughout Great 
Britain would be advantageous. he issue be- 
fore us opens with an a a of the great 
Washington, to which is subjoined a comprehensive bi- 
ography, as viewed from a phrenological stand-point. 

e can verify the sketch of the man, * first in the hearts 
of his countrymen,” and the likeness seems to ns true. 
Pasving on from that, several original and extracted art- 
icles, with contributed poetry of surpassing merit, arrest 
our attention. The portraits and phrenological sketches 
of Father Hyacinthe, Edwin M. Stanton, and other ce- 
lebrities, are well executed and carefully set down. The 
essays and d are judiciously selected and to the 
point. The miscellaneous, correspondence, and critical 
departments manifest cultivated care and discriminatory 
arranzement; on the whole, the JourRNaL is “ wide 
awake,’ and we should be glad to see more of it in the 
households of this couatry. 


= hilanthropist than we have seen in any British 
oe 





The (Irish) Freeman's Journal, of Dublin,n—home 
of the great philosopher and friend of phrenology, 
Archbishop Whately,—says : 


The PHRENOLoGICAL JourNAL is an American monthly 
publication. Its title proves its theme; but while spe- 
cially devoted to Phrenology, it contains a startling va- 
riety of matter on all sorts of subjects. It contains 
about 100 pages, quite a book, and is sold for 30 cents. 
We believe a larze number of queer folk in Dublin 
would very willingly have this JounNaL, in which the 
hob -y-horse is rocked with great vigor. [Just so.] 


The Coventry Herald and Free Press says : 


The PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL contains a long list of 
interesting articles, far more instructing than belongs to 
ordinary monthly issues. The illustrations are g: 

Notwithstanding the neglect, and even contempt, of 
men of science, Phrenology is by no means dea t 
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nas taken that hold of the public mind which p— | trath 
can do. It is the only real mental Science; and more 
than that, it is Mental Science, that is, Fagetology. Psy- 
chology. and Mctaphysics made — is JOURNAL, 
of which fifty volames have been lished in America, 
is now to be obtained here in an improved form. It is 
full of interesting and instructive matter, and is cheap, 


and we most cordially recommend it to our readers. 


The Wakefield xpress says : 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL—8& ne that de- 
serves to be more widely known—is now issued under 
a new and more attractive form. It contains numerous 
illustrations, and is what it aims to be—a first-class 
monthly — devoted to science, literature, and gene- 
ral intelligence, 


The Walsall Free Press says : 


The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is a first-class ye | 
journal, devoted more especially to the discussion 0! 
phrenology, ethnology, physiology, psychology, physiog- 
nomy, health, education, science, literature, and general 
intelligence, and advocates all —— measures cal- 
culat to reform, elevate, and improve mankind. In 
the current number there are several good articles on 
the use of tobacco and other narcotics. “* The Mission 
of the True Physician,” wnich the writer contends is to 
teach people the laws of life and health, is pointed out 
and clearly defined. There are also several portraits and 
biographical sketches of eminent men. 


Soulby’s Ulverston Advertiser says : 

The word phrenological is by no means an index to 
the large compass of its subjects. It is a first-class 
monthly magazine. 

The Exeter and Plymouth Gazette says : 


From New York comes the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
The science to which it is devoted is apparently thought 
more of across the Atlantic than in England. The s 
cialty of the magazine is the publication of portraits 
and biographical notices of remarkable men. 


The Poole and Southwestern Herald says : 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL will be read with inter- 
est by all who class Phrenology among the sciences, 
while it also contains a large amount of general reading 
which can not prove otherwise than attractive. 

On the whole, our English cousins take our 
JouRNAL kindly, and we look forward hopefully 
to the time when we may speak through its pages 
to all the world. Is not this a laudable ambition? 


z iitecary Hotices. 


[Al works noticed in Tut PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this office, at prices annexed.) 











Lire anp AtonE.—One vol., 12mo; pp 
407; cloth. Price, $150. Boston: Lee &Shep- 
ard. New York: Felt & Dillingham. 


A love story, a lecture, a sermon, and a life’s ex- 
perience are put into this very interesting volume. 
Pleasant summer reading for those who have 
leisure. 
Tut Youne Supe Burpers or Em 

IsLtanp.—By Rev. Elijah Kellogg. Author of 

** Leon Ben, of Elm Island,”’ ‘‘ Charles Bell,”’ ete. 

One vol., 12mo; pp. 304; cloth. Price, $1 50. 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: Felt & 

Dillingham. 

A capital story for boys who will have to work 
their way up in the world, and who need encour- 
agement and good influences to keep them in the 
right. The revd. author has not forgotten that he 
was once a boy. 





Hammer anp Anviz. A Novel. By 
Freiderick Spielhagen. From the German, by 
William Hand Browne. Author's edition. e 
vol., 12mo; cloth. Price, $2 00. New York: 
Leypoldt & Holdt. 


This author’s stories are grand in conception 
and are written with the appearance of more 
strength than harmony, and will please those best 
who have ability with leisure, or, in other words, 
strength, but an indisposition to use it in the way 
of benefiting the world. To such people the au- 
thor will be a boon in the way of helping them to 
pass their time profitably. 


Merry’s Museum.—An illustrated maga- 
zine for = and girls. New Series. Octavo, 
paew. rice, $1 50 a year. Boston: H. B. 

er. 


This is one of New York’s old favorites, and 
looks as if it had been well kept. H. B. Fuller is 
the publisher. We will send Merry’s Museum and 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL one year to a new 
subscriber for $4. 


THE Propte’s MaGazine. 


AN illustra- 


ted miscellany for family reading. New series. 
Monthly. $3.a year. London: Society for Pro-- 
moting Christian Knowledge. New York: 


Messrs. Pott & Amery, Nos. 5 and 13 Cooper 

Union. 

This is one of the best magazines published in 
any country. It ought to have a world-wide circu- 
lation. 


Winyyer’s New Scuoon ror THE Vio- 
LIN, in which the instructions are so clearly and 
simply treated as to make it unnecessary to re- 
quire a teacher for practice. More than 150 
operatic and popular airs are added, forming a 

complete collection of the best melodies of the 

day. Oliver Ditson & Co. Price, —. 

Here are such instructions as are necessary for 


one who would become a Paganini or an Ole Bull. 


La Betis Frevrerre Poitka. By W. 
Vienna Demarest. New York and Boston. C. 
H. Ditson & Co. Price, 60 cts. 


This piece must have a run, or a hop. It is 
brought out in the most beautiful style. 


Tae American BumLpER AND JOURNAL 
or ArT. Monthly. Quarto. $3 a year. Chi- 
cago: D. Lakey. 

A worthy, indeed it is a most worthy publica- 
tion. Chicago and the West ma, well feel pride 
in this beautiful and useful Journal. 


Tue Tecunotocist. Especially devoted 
to Engineering, Manufacturing, and Building. 
Vol. 1, No. 6. 1870. Price, $2 a year. New 
York: Industrial Publication Company. 

A capital magazine for scientific readers, and 
too cheap by half. 


Zetw’s Poputar Encrycopepia and Uni- 
versal Dictio . Of this work, which will be 
completed in fi ny numbers, we have received 
numbers 32 and 33. It is published in Philadel- 
= by T. Ellwood Zell. ce, 50 cents a num- 
~ The work should have a place in ail libra- 

es. 
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“Come Howx, Morner!” By Nelsie 
Brook. One vol.,18mo; pp. 148; cloth. Price, 
50 cents. New York: National Temperance So- 
ciety. 

A thrilling temperance tale which carries convic- 

tion to the heart of every reader. Think of a 

woman—a mother who drinks ! 


Tue History or Horrensg, the daugh- 
ter of Josephine, Queen of Holland, Mother of 
Napoleon III. By John 8. C. Abbott, author of 
“The French Revolution,” ‘‘ History of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,” etc., ete. With a 
One vol., 18mo; pp. 379; cloth. Price, $1 20. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Johnson had a Boswell, and the Bonapartes 
have an American Abbott. If B. was jealous in 
perusing every thing of interest relating to his 
subject, so is it we judge with A., and the matter 
in this history will be new to many American 
readers, and is as lively as any romance. 


Tue Vicar or Buttnampron. A No- 
vel. By Anthony Trollope, author of “The 
Bertrams,” ‘‘Castle Richmond,” ‘“ Framley 
Parsonage,” ‘‘Orley Farm,” ‘Small House at 
Arlington,” etc., ete. With illustrations. One 
vol, octavo; pp. 300; cloth. Price, $1 25. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This author seems to grow in favor with Ameri- 
ean readers. He writes vigorously and well. The 
Publishers have illustrated this volume with many 
full-page wood-cuts. : 


Tue Amercan Naturatist increases in 
interest. Its aims are progressive, although one 
of its contributors —— re It i, 

ublished by the Peabody Academy of Science, 
alem, Mass. Terms—$4 a year, 35 cents a num- 
ber. 
It is suggestive, and will repay perusal for those 
interested in the physical sciences. 


Firra Annvuat Report oF THE Na- 
TIONAL TEMPERANCE Socrety and National 
Publication House. Presented at New York 
May 10th, 1870, with the appendix, containing a 
list of the Officers, Lffe Patrons, Life Directors, 
life-members of the Society. New York: Na- 
tional Temperance Society and Publication 
House 
A subject in which we are much interested, and 

we wish “every body” would read the very inter- 

esting pages of this report. It is rich, witty, and 
encouraging. Price, 50 cents. 


Tue Countess or Rupotstaptr. A Se- 
quel to ‘“‘ Consuelo.” By George Sand. Author 
of **The Corsair,” ‘“ Fanchon, the Cricket,” 
“Indiana.”’ Translated from the French by 
Fayette Robinson. Complete in one large 12mo 
vol.; pp. 329; cloth; gilt. Price, $175. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

Those who have read “Consuelo,” to which 
“The Countess of Rudolstadt”’ is the Sequel. 
will not be satisfied until @ has also been read. It 
is a pleasant book to read, but not quite as exciting 
as its forerunner. 





Tue New York Coacu-Maker’s MaGa- 
_ZINE. An ilustrated, original and practical jour- 
nal, devoted to the li , social and mechanical 
interests of the craft. New York: Edited and 
published by E. M. Stratton. Price, $5 a year 
or 50 cents per copy. 

The June No. commences vol. 12 of this useful 
magazine. No one in that line should be without 
its regular visits. The suggestions found in each 
number are worth the price of the volume. 


Antr-Tosacco Tracts. Published by 
Rev. George Trask, of Fitchburg, Mass. We have 
received a package of these powerful aids of social 
reform, and pronounce them well calculated to in- 
struct and warn people with reference to the nature 
of the tobacco practice. They should be broadly 
distributed. 


Marsnatt’s Wasurneton.—If any por- 
trait of any man be worthy a place in every Ameri- 
can dwelling, that portrait is of George Washing- 
ton, the “ Father of his Country.’ The presence 
of this portrait can inspire only high and patriotic 
sentiments in every observer. Does one love his 
home? Here is the likeness of one to whom he is 
more indebted than to anyother. Is one proud of 
the great nation of which he isa member? Wash- 
ington was one of its chief founders and defenders. 
In all the world there is no other name more 
respected among men than the name of Washing- 
ton. So far as we have heard, Marshall’s portrait is 
counted the best. George Bancroft, Jared Sparks, 
Geo. 8. Hillard, F. O. C. Darley, A. B. Durand, 
D. Huntington, H. W. Beecher and Gustave Doré, 
and others praise it. The steel plate has been 
valued at $10,000; Proof copies have been svuld at 
$50. ; Plain prints at $10; and now in connection 
with the Christian Union and PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, only $5; that is to say, a copy of this 
magnificent print, MARSHALL’s WasHINGTON, and 
The Christian Union, and THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL Will be sent a year, for $5, by S. R. WELLS, 
389 Broadway, N. Y. 





Tue Sart Lage Trove is a new Eight 

Page Weekly, devoted to ‘The Emancipation of the 

, by an Educational Course, rather than favoring 

a Coercive Policy.” 

Be it known that there are two parties or schools in 
Utah. The one follows the lead of Brigham Young, and 
his policy; the other party dissents, and goes in for 
what it believes to be ‘‘ Progress and Improvement,” 
socially, intellectually, and spiritually. What may come 
of the agitation by the new movement. we cannot 
predict. Certain it is, they make a spirited newspaper, 
displaying real ability and real pluck. The only part we 
can take in the contest is to wish success to the right. 
Of course, all Mormons will read the Salt Lake 7ri/ume, 
and all Gentiles may do so by subscribing. Terms, $5.50 
ayear. $% for half a year. Specimen numbers, 10 cts. 
Messrs. Gopsz & Harngison, Publishers, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 





